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A Problem in Java 


THE CHINESE IN THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 
By AMry VANDENBOSCH 


HE Chinese first came to the East Indies several centuries 

before the Dutch and have always greatly outnumbered 
them.’ Such a situation in the case of any other people would 
have produced friction from the very beginning. It did not in 
this case for several reasons. The Chinese had no political or 
cultural aspirations. They asked only for the opportunity of 
improving their economic position, and in this they met with 
no opposition from the Dutch, for the Dutch found their pres- 
ence necessary for the exploitation of the islands. Instead of 
their interests competing with those of the Dutch they comple- 
mented them. This is well illustrated in the instructions of 
one of the early Dutch governors of the East Indies: “A very 
great number of people is necessary for the inhabiting of 
Batavia, the Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda .... More money 
is requisite, to send great returns into the Netherlands. ... No 
people in the world do us better service than the Chinese. . . . 
As trade cannot be gotten by friendly means, it is requisite by 
this monsoon to send another fleet to visit the coast of China 
and take prisoners as many men, women and children as pos- 
sible... If the war proceed against China... an especial 
foresight must be used to take a very great number of Chinese, 
especially women and children, for the peopling of Batavia, 
Amboyna, and Banda, .. . the ransom of the Chinese to be 
set at sixty rijals apiece, but you must by no means suffer any 

*The Europeans and the Eurasians in the Archipelago at present number over 


200,000 while the Chinese and the Indo-Chinese number about 1,100,000. The native 
population is about 55,000,000. 
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women to return to China, or any other part of the Company’s 
jurisdiction, but with them to people the same.’ 

Certainly little would have been accomplished in Java by 
the East Indian Company without the aid of the Chinese. The 
Company was interested only in trade and the Chinese served 
as the necessary trade intermediaries between the Dutch and 
the natives. The goods imported by the Company reached the 
natives through them, and likewise the goods exported 
reached the Company through the Chinese middlemen. Con- 
ditions have greatly changed since the days of the Company, 
but the Chinese are still the trade intermediaries and as such 
are quite indispensable. They perform a valuable function as 
the maintainers and stimulators of production and consump- 
tion. Whether they constitute a blessing or a curse to the 
natives now struggling to improve their social and economic 
Status is an open question vigorously debated. The Chinese 
are also beginning to compete successfully with Europeans in 
the upper economic stratum. A few years ago an East Indian- 
Chinese entrepreneur left an estate of $160,000,000. 


PROBABLY the main reason for the late development of a 

Chinese problem in the East Indies was the attitude of the 
Chinese government towards its nationals abroad as well as 
the attitude of these nationals toward their home land. The 
Chinese government gave absolutely no protection to their 
nationals abroad and was indifferent to their lot. There 
occurred in Batavia in 1740 a massacre in which several thou- 
sand Chinese lost their lives. The frightened Dutch officials 
immediately despatched a message of apology to the Chinese 
Emperor Kao Tsung Shun, one of the most powerful of the 
Manchu line. Instead of seeking redress for his subjects he is 
reported to have declared to the Dutch emissaries that “he 
was little solicitous for the fate of unworthy subjects who, in 
the pursuit of lucre, had quitted their country and abandoned 
the tombs of their ancestors.’ 

Until a couple of decades ago there were very few women 
among the Chinese immigrants. The strong traditional and 
religious desire of Chinese for descendants caused them to 
turn to the native women; hence a large percentage of the 


* Calendar of State Papers, East Indies, 1622-1624, pp. 97, 98, 100, 101. Queted by 
H. F. MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, p. 52. 
*MacNair, H. F. The Chinese Abroad, p. 52. 
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Chinese in the East Indies today are Indo-Chinese.* The Chi- 
nese are, however, not absorbed; the Indo-Chinese remain 
Chinese in religion, family life and customs, though the lan- 
guage is often lost in the first generation. Some differences 
between the pure Chinese and the Indo-Chinese have devel- 
oped; the former are more eager to get ahead culturally than 
the latter. But both remain a people apart from the natives 
and retain a marked national consciousness. 

When China was cracked open by the Western Powers in 
the nineteenth century the Chinese government was not slow 
to see in these colonies abroad instruments of great usefulness, 
and a new policy toward them was adopted. The repeated and 
increasing demands of the Western Powers for measures fur- 
thering the protection of their nationals in China led to this 
change of policy. The colonies abroad were used for purposes 
of counter demands and counter pressure, and of getting at the 
internal relationships and resources of the foreign powers. 
And when finally China awoke to a realization of the superior 
Western technique over material resources and political or- 
ganization she was quick to see that in these colonies were 
supplies of energy, knowledge, technical development and 
great resources of capital—all of which she bitterly needed in 
her struggle with the West, and which in spite of her past 
policy of indifference were still available. 

The repeal in 1894 of the emigration prohibition and the 
pardoning of the emigrés for leaving their country and the 
graves of their ancestors, was one of the first acts of this new 
policy. This was shortly followed by measures to bind the 
colonies more closely to the mother country. Numerous gov- 
ernmental missions were sent to them, often transported on a 
warship or a fleet of warships. These missions were very suc- 
cessful in inspiring a renewed loyalty in the emigrés. Institu- 
tions with a marked political color were set up in colonies and 
from these centers emanated official Chinese influence. ‘Two 
of the most prominent of these institutions were the school 
society, Chung Hua Hui Kwan, and the trading society, Siang 
Hui. Several grade and high schools were established in 
China, supported by government and private funds, to which 
the colonists were invited to send their children. From the 
colonies streams of gold flowed to the mother country—funds 
for the Chinese navy which was to give the colonies perma- 


“The Chinese immigrants are called Sinkhehs or Totoks, meaning “newcomers ;” 
the Indo-Chinese are called Peranakans, meaning “born here.” 
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nent protection and funds for railroad, harbor and dyke con- 
struction in the home land.° 


[7 was this change of policy of the mother country toward 

colonies of her nationals in foreign states, the renewed 
loyalty which it inspired in the emigrés, and the increasing 
sense of unity and nationalism among the Chinese everywhere 
that brought the Chinese question to a head in the East Indies 
about 1910. For an understanding of the question as a whole 
it is necessary to turn to the conditions in the East Indies 
which were in large part responsible for the acute develop- 
ment of the problem. The East Indian Company had been 
interested only in trade; political administration was far from 
its original purposes. It was finally forced to govern in order 
to further its primary object of trade. It therefore left the 
Chinese, just as it did the natives, under their own heads. 
Leaders, generally important tradesmen, were selected to gov- 
ern each Chinese community, and these officials were given 
the military title of lieutenant or captain, and later of major. 
The Company, and later the government, transmitted its 
orders to the Chinese notables for execution, and these officials 
kept the government informed as to doings and movements in 
the communities. These officials served as petitioners, confi- 
dants, and representatives of their group, while at the same 
time they filled a semi-official position. It was thoroughly a 
let-alone policy on the part of the government so long as peace 
and order prevailed in the colony. But such a policy was 
necessarily also one of neglect, and increasingly took on that 
color as more positive conceptions of governmental functions 
came to prevail. 

Under the East Indian Organic Law of 1848 foreign 
Orientals were placed on the same footing as natives. This 
assimilation into the native society was not altogether without 
advantages to the Chinese, for under it they retained their own 
customary law in so far as it was not in conflict with generally 
recognized principles of fairness and justice.° The Organic 
Law of 1855 considerably limited the application of their cus- 
tomary law when it declared the Dutch civil and commercial 
law, with the exception of family law and the law of inheri- 

* Moll, Th. “De Chineezen in Nederlandsche Indie,” China, July, 1929, pp. 110ff. 

*It must not be assumed that this judicial dualism had its origin in racialism and 
the spirit of conquest; rather it had its origin in a sense of difference of need together 


with impotence on the part of the Company and the desire not to penetrate native 
society. 
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tance, applicable to all foreign Orientals in Java and Madura, 
and this was later successively extended to all parts of the East 
Indies. But this legal assimilation had its disadvantages, 
which as the Chinese developed and acquired more national 
consciousness became constantly more distasteful, while the 
retention of their customary family and inheritance law was 
less and less appreciated. Foreign Asiatics were tried before 
the same courts as the natives, and to them was applied the 
same procedural law, including criminal law pleading, while 
Europeans and those assimilated to them were tried by Euro- 
pean courts, with a much greater procedural protection.’ 


‘TBE judicial organ which was the special object of Chinese 

dislike was the politie rol, the lower court having jurisdic- 
tion over minor offenses and hearing preliminary examina- 
tions. The local civil service officer served as the judge, in 
violation of the principle of separation of the executive and 
the judiciary. It was a court, according to Fromberg, “deeply 
penetrating into the life of the people, in which an adminis- 
trative official as chief of police, without obligation to hear 
witnesses, and, in case he hears them, without obligation to 
place them under oath, sentences in accordance with his find- 
ing of the facts, with an immediate execution of the sentence, 
which originally was not suspended even when an appeal was 
made for pardon.”* Often acts were punished “which were 
punishable under no law..... Cases were brought before the 
politie rol which dared not be brought before the /andraad.”’ 

Also the /andraad, the intermediate court for native and 
foreign Asiatics, was and still is an object of criticism. In 
Java this court is composed of a jurist, most generally a Euro- 
pean, as chairman, two native active or retired officials, a 
native officer of justice, a Chinese advisor, and a clerk. The 
nonjurist character of the members of the court and their 
recruitment from the official class, subject this court to much 
of the same criticism that was brought against the politie rol. 
Preventive confinement is often applied to Chinese and natives 
on a broad scale, and there is sometimes also long confinement 
awaiting trial. In house searches and criminal pleading the 


‘A good description of former Chinese grievances in the East Indies can be found 
in Verspreide Geschrifien by P. H. Fromberg. Fromberg, an East Indian Supreme 
Court judge, was known as the great friend and champion of the Chinese in the East 
Indies. A Chinese student society in the Netherlands, Chung Hua Hui, collected his 
writings and published them in the volume cited above. 

*Ibid., p. 410. 
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Europeans have far greater protection against arbitrary 
action. 

The Chinese had yet other grievances. In principle they 
could live only where there were Chinese quarters, and within 
the quarters. Nor could they travel about freely. For every 
trip the Chinese merchant made he had to obtain a pass from 
government officials. The government held that segregation 
was necessary to the exercise of control and to enable it to 
protect both Chinese and natives. Nothing was done for the 
education of Chinese children. An article in the Organic 
Law of 1855 charged the. East Indian government with the 
duty of providing schools for native children, but this article 
was interpreted not to apply to children of people assimilated 
to natives. No subsidies were given Chinese schools -and 
Chinese children were permitted to enter the lower native 
schools only if there was room for them; likewise they were 
admitted to the lower European schools only if there was 
room for them and if they knew sufficient Dutch to follow the 
instruction, and upon payment of higher school rates. Chinese 
were excluded from even the lower positions in the govern- 
ment service. They were treated as foreigners, and yet had 
not the advantage of other foreigners in that there were no 
Chinese consuls in the East Indies to look after their interests. 


NOR were conditions at once much improved with the be- 

ginning of the ethical colonial policy, for under it the 
welfare of the natives received first consideration, and the 
Chinese were thought to be inimical to the welfare of the 
natives. Many officials interpreted their duty of protecting 
the natives as necessarily meaning baiting the Chinese, for the 
latter had an unsavory reputation. They were accused of ex- 
ploiting the natives and of dishonesty in trade with Euro- 
peans. The Chinese not infrequently improved their relations 
with the officials by handsome gifts on New Year’s and other 
festival days. There undoubtedly was much exploitation of 
the economically weak natives but this was certainly not a 
practice monopolized by the Chinese. Suggestions were made 
that legislation be passed to classify all Chinese born in the 
East Indies as natives and to prohibit the right of acknowl- 
edging illegitimate children by native women. ‘The latter 
measure would automatically greatly reduce the number of 
persons falling under the classification of Chinese, and facili- 
tate their absorption in the native society. 


SEK. ON a ae 
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The year 1900 was a significant year for the Chinese move- 
ment in the East Indies as well as in China. The year of the 
Boxer Rebellion was marked by several governmental acts 
of far-reaching importance for the Chinese. The system of 
farming out the sale of opium was abolished and a govern- 
ment monopoly instituted instead; the decision was made to 
extend the government monopoly of pawning throughout the 
East Indies; and in this same year the government began its 
system of agricultural credit banks with the object of furnish- 
ing cheaper credit to the farmers and rescuing them from the 
clutches of the usurers. All these measures affected the 
Chinese injuriously, for they took away the business of many 
and set up institutions competing with the business of others. 

It was at this juncture of events that the Chinese, encour- 
aged by the interest which the Chinese government now began 
to manifest in them, actively began to assert themselves to im- 
prove their position. Education and the press were the chief 
means employed. School societies were organized and schools 
opened. Preference was expressed for Dutch as the language 
medium but since the school societies could not afford the high- 
salaried Dutch teachers, English was chosen, for the reason 
that Chinese instructors could be cheaply obtained from 
Singapore, and in addition English had the advantage of 
being the commercial ‘language of the East. The Chinese 
press in the Indies strengthened the unity and national con- 
sciousness of the Chinese and pressed their grievances with 
the Indies government. “The Chinese in the Indies,” so 
wrote the press, ‘‘are stepchildren rejected by the Indies gov- 
ernment, but again recognized by their own father, China, 
who, asleep all these years, is awakened.” ® 


THIS interest of the Chinese government in its nationals in 

the Indies reflected itself in many ways, some of which 
were very obnoxious to the Dutch government. As early as 
1887 the Chinese government sent a committee to the Indies 
to study the commercial relations of China with the Indies. 
Permission to send the mission was sought through the regular 
diplomatic channels by way of the Hague and the East Indian 
government received the committee as travelers of a friendly 


* Fromberg, P. H., op. cit., p. 425. 
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state."° In 1891 the Peking government requested permission 
to collect funds among Chinese in the East Indies for flood 
sufferers in China.'' In 1906 a Chinese official made a pro- 
tracted visit to Java for the purpose of bringing about greater 
uniformity among Chinese commercial societies. In the same 
year an imperial official, inspector of education at Nanking, 
made a visit to the Indies to bring Chinese schools abroad in 
greater conformity with the schools at home. In 1907 the 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture at 
Peking, Yang Shih-tsi, visited the Indies to study commercial 
problems, and as a result of this visit many addresses and 
petitions were sent to Peking from the Chinese in the Indies.'” 
In 1908 Wang Kang-ky, secretary to the Chinese legation at 
the Hague, travelled in the Indies for several months. At 
Soerabaya he held a semi-official census, and recommended 
that Chinese residents in the Indies choose between a Chinese 
or Dutch nationality. —Two Chinese cruisers appeared in the 
harbor of Batavia in 1909 carrying Wang Ta-cheng, secretary 
of the Department of Education, who spent some time in Java 
for the alleged purpose of studying commercial conditions. 
In 1910 Chao Ts’ung-fan, advisor to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Industry and Trade, came for the same purpose. In 
1913 the newly appointed minister to the Hague, Wei Ch’en- 
tsu, on the way to his post travelled through the Indies." 


C)FFICIAL visits were not the only forms in which the 

rapprochement between mother land and colonies ex- 
pressed itself. Chinese in the Indies were honored with dec- 
orations and membership in Chinese orders. Directors of im- 
portant commercial societies in Java were invested in office 
from Peking. Scholars were selected from the society schools 


* Van Ginkle, H. F. M., Overzicht van de internationaal rechtelijke betrekkingen 
van Nederlandsch-Indie, 1850-1922, p. 42. 

The diplomatic relations between the Dutch East Indies and China, Japan 
and Siam were under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Colonies, as successor to the 
Company, until 1862, when they were transferred to the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Until then only the Indies government had relations with the Japanese government. Be- 
fore that time, and for practical reasons even after that date, the protection of Dutch 
citizens in Eastern countries remained with the Governor General. Direct communi- 
cation between the East Indian government and the Dutch diplomatic and consular off- 
cials have not been infrequent since 1862. Van Ginkle, op. cit. See also Spaanjaard, 
L., Nederlandsche Diplomatieke en andere bescherming in den Vreemde, 1795-1914, pp. 
144-147; van Kleffens, E. N., De Internationaale rechterlijke betrekingen tusschen 
Nederland en Japan, 1605-heden. 

"Ibid., p. 52. 
* Ibid., p. 74. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
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to go to China for further study at the expense of the Chinese 
government. Chinese warships on their calls at Indies ports 
were received with great festivity, and on Chinese holidays 
there was a riotous display of flags. In 1911 the Siang Hui 
at Soerabaya and Djokjakarta and other places sent out ballots 
for the election of members of the provincial council at Can- 
ton. When questioned about this, the Chinese government 
explained that Chinese abroad intending to return could vote. 
In 1912, the Siang Hu: in India sent a committee to Peking 
to participate in the election of six “overseas senators” who 
were to represent the Chinese abroad in that body.'* And the 
Chinese in the Indies contributed liberally in men and money 
to the cause of the Republican Revolution. 


"THESE movements and events were probably not without 

influence on the East Indian government in improving the 
conditions and status of the Chinese. In 1904 a relaxation was 
made in the pass system; passes were no longer limited to a 
specific trip but were made valid for a year. A further re- 
laxation was made in 1910 when passes were no longer re- 
quired of foreign Asiatics for travel in Java and Madura be- 
tween the main business centers and markets and along the 
main highways, and Chinese heads and leading Chinese of 
good repute were freed from the system altogether. Greater 
freedom of residence was granted the same year, and further 
relaxations in both the pass and segregation regulations were 
made in 1914, 1915 and 1916. Chinese were admitted to 
native schools on the same basis as natives, and the erection of 
government schools for Chinese, the so-called Holland- 
Chinese schools, was begun in 1908, and in 1909 private 
Chinese schools were granted government subsidies. Fear of 
Pan-Chinese nationalist education in the private schools prob- 
ably caused the government to hasten the opening of the 
public schools. Provision was made in 1908 for suspension 
of sentences before the politie rol pending appeal for clem- 


ency or pardon. 
By a legislative act of 1907 the way was opened to in- 


dividuals for voluntary assimilation to Europeans by a sort 


“Knobel, F. M., “Koloniaal Bestuur in Verband met Buitenlandsche Zaken,” 
Vragen van den Dag, XXX, 684ff. The Republican Constitution promulgated on Aug. 
10, 1912, provided for six senators to be elected by an electoral college composed of rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Chambers of Commerce abroad. 
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of naturalization process. Foreign Asiatics previously sub- 
ject to their own customary law and native courts could volun- 
tarily subject themselves to European civil and commercial 
law with the right to be tried before the European courts. 
But the conditions attached to voluntary assimilation, which 
included a speaking knowledge of Dutch, the possession of a 
certain amount of property and the obligation of military 
service and the equal division of property among the children, 
were repugnant to the Chinese. Few accepted voluntary as- 
similation. The nationalist Chinese wanted not assimilation 
but an improved status as foreigners, such as that enjoyed by 
the Japanese." 

On the question of Chinese consular representation there 
was diplomatic fencing for several years, the underlying issue 
of which was whether the Chinese or the Dutch principles of 
nationality should prevail, for China followed the principle 
of jus sanguinis in its most extreme form. The Netherlands 
had obtained a most-favored-nation-clause treaty with China 
in 1863, giving it the right of diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentation and giving Dutch subjects the right to travel in 
China without passports. Nothing was said in this treaty of 
the rights of Chinese subjects in the Netherlands or posses- 
sions.'° A consular convention with Japan had been con- 
cluded in 1908, providing for mutual rights of consular of- 
ficials in each other’s territory. This aroused the envy of 
China, which now made strong demands for a consular con- 
vention. The Netherlands government realized that with the 
support of the Chinese in the East Indies China could no 
longer be put off, but before granting the convention it wished 
first to establish the question of Dutch nationality in order to 
withdraw as many Chinese as possible from consular protec- 
tion. The activities of the Chinese government in seeking to 
exercise control over the nationalistically awakened Chinese 
in the Indies had caused alarm. 


"THERE were additional reasons for new and clarifying 

legislation on Dutch nationality, for there was some un- 
certainty about the matter and controversy about it with other 
states had developed. The nationality concept was not clearly 


*® See MacNair, H. F., The Chinese Abroad, p. 108. 
* Hertslet’s Commercial Treaties, I, No. 70 
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kept in mind in the Organic Law of 1854 in which all persons 
living in the East Indies were termed inhabitants. As a quali- 
fication for government service the law demanded Dutch 
citizenship, and referred to the laws of the kingdom for the 
definition of such citizenship. Of these laws there were two, 
one of which regulated public law citizenship, and a second 
regulating civil law citizenship. Under the first citizenship 
were included all persons born in the Netherlands and their 
descendants. The latter could not lose their citizenship by 
residence in Dutch territory outside of the kingdom in 
Europe. Thus the descendants of Dutch citizens born in the 
East Indies remained Dutch citizens. Under the civil law 
citizenship were included all persons born in the kingdom 
and the colonies of parents vested there; natives and Chinese 
born of parents vested there were specifically included. Na- 
tives and Chinese could therefore carry on civil law processes 
in Holland as Dutch citizens, a right they did not enjoy in 
the Indies. 

This civil law citizenship was probably used to secure pro- 
tection for East Indian natives and Chinese abroad under 
treaties granting rights to Dutch citizens. It is even stated 
that Chinese firms at Amoy used Chinese born in the East 
Indies as dummies, nominally placing them in charge of the 
business in order to obtain protection as Dutch firms. A law 
of 1892 put an end to this duality of citizenship” but it did 
nothing to clarify the status of natives and of the children of 
foreign Asiatics vested in the East Indies. Article 12 of the 
Act even designated them as foreigners; at best they were to 
be regarded only as inhabitants or residents of Dutch terri- 
tory, which made their status abroad uncertain. East Indian 
Chinese in Siam, who as Chinese enjoyed no extraterritorial 
rights, wished to pass as Dutch subjects and thus obtain with- 
drawal from the Siamese courts and the special tax system 
there applying to Chinese. There was also much uncertainty 
as to the right to protection of a large number of Javanese 
who were employed in the Straits Settlements and the Fed- 
erated Malay States.’® 


"THE law of 1910 dropped the classification of Dutch citi- 
zens and foreigners, and substituted for it that of citizens 
and subjects. The law adopted the principle of jus soli and 


™ Nederlandsche Staatsblad, 1892, No. 268. 
* Fromberg, P. H., op. cit., pp. 432ff. 
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declared that all children born of parents vested in the East 
Indies were Dutch subjects even if not Dutch citizens. The 
status of Dutch nationality would be lost through naturaliza- 
tion in a foreign state, marriage with a foreign man, govern- 
ment or military service under a foreign state without consent 
of the governor general, and by sojourn in a foreign country 
without registration with a Dutch consular official within 
three months of arrival and in case of continued sojourn fail- 
ing to register within the first three months of each calendar 
year.” Fromberg criticized the law on two grounds; first, 
that it sought to put under Dutch jurisdiction as many as 
possible of those within the country, and secondly, that it 
allowed the status of subject to lapse as quickly as possible 
when the subjects were outside of Dutch territory.” The law 
does have the aspect of forced naturalization and must fre- 
quently work a dual nationality, for no person born of parents 
vested in the East Indies is exempt and no provision is made 
for repudiation upon attainment of majority. The require- 
ment of repeated registration was very unfair to the natives 
abroad, especially when they were employed some distance 
rom a consulate, and as might be expected many failed to 
register. This defect in the law was removed in 1929, when 
the law was revised to exclude the indigenous people of the 
East Indies from this provision.“' The law was a distinct 
disappointment to the East Indian Chinese, for it conferred 
no rights, benefited them little and withdrew them from the 
protection of the Chinese consuls. 

A consular convention with China was signed on May 8, 
1911. China objected strenuously to the Dutch nationality 
law but had to accept it as the price for the right of consular 
representation in the East Indies. By a subsequent exchange 
of notes it was agreed that, for the application of the treaty, 
East Indian legislation would be conclusive in determining 
Dutch or Chinese nationality.” . 

Having won the recognition of the Chinese government of 
the right to exercise authority over Chinese born in the Indies, 


the East Indian government sought to win the good will of 


” Indische Staatsblad, 1910, No. 296. 


* Ibid., pp. 440ff. 
** Indische Staatsblad, 1929, No. 294. 
* Encyclopaedie van Nederlandsch Oost-Indie, I, 486. 
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its Chinese subjects by successively removing the remaining 
grievances. As a result of the complaint of the Chinese Trad- 
ing Society at Semarang, Java, to the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the two governments in 1912 exchanged notes 
on the subject of the polite rol. In 1914 this hated court was 
abolished and the Jandgerecht, a court of first instance with 
jurisdiction over members of all races in case of minor of- 
fenses, was set up in its place. The whole European law, with 
a few exceptions in inheritance and family law, was made ap- 
plicable to the Chinese in 1919. These exceptions, including 
the right of adoption, a right unknown to the Dutch law, were 
concessions to the peculiar customs of the Chinese in these 
matters and really give them a privileged position. Their 
grievance with respect to the system of justice is that they are 
still tried by native courts after a preliminary examination by 
a djaksa, a native officer of justice, and have less protection 
against house searches. ‘The fact that the Japanese come 
under the category of Europeans (since 1899) especially of- 
fends Chinese national pride. The announcement of the 
Chinese government that it would introduce law codes based 
on western principles in 1930 was the occasion for a statement 
from the East Indian government that a bill was being pre- 
pared for introduction in the next colonial legislature with 
the object of placing Chinese on the same legal footing as 
Europeans and Japanese. The government, however, was not 
able to fulfill this promise due to the critical condition of the 
East Indian budget. The relation between the sinkhehs, or 
Chinese subjects, and the peranakans is so close that if the 
government grants sinkhehs the right to be tried before Euro- 
pean courts it can not withhold the same privilege from the 
peranakans. The measure would require the creation of many 
new courts to take care of the Chinese population, which is 
five times as large as the European population. ‘The measure 
when ultimately passed may have far-reaching influences on 
native society, for granting Chinese equality with Europeans 
will be an unpopular measure with native nationalists. 


"THE need of expert advice on Chinese affairs was keenly 

felt by the Indies government in the years following 1900, 
and to supply this need a Bureau of Chinese Affairs was estab- 
lished. ‘The personnel of the Bureau undergo a long period 
of preparation in both China and the Indies, and are 
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thoroughly acquainted with Chinese society. The Bureau, 
which keeps in close touch with movements in China and in 
the Chinese community in the Indies, furnishes information 
and advice to all branches of the government, prepares a bi- 
monthly report on the Chinese and Chinese-Malayan press in 
Netherlands India and gives special attention to Chinese 
schools. To assist him with advice in these matters the 
Governor General has the services of an expert in interna- 
tional law. 

Politically the Chinese hold a favored position in the 
Indies.** Representation in all the legislative bodies is com- 
munal, and the Chinese hold pivotal positions in all of these 
bodies. Of the 61 members of the Volksraad no less than 
three and no more than five must be Chinese, and they hold 
about the same relative number of seats in the provincial, 
regency and municipal councils. Since the other seats are 
about equally divided between Europeans and natives the 
Chinese hold the balance of power in all these bodies. For 
a few years after 1918 when the Volksraad was established, 
there was a group of Chinese who opposed Dutch citizenship 
in any form, and opposed accepting representation in the 
Volksraad. ‘Though many of these were Indo-Chinese of 
the third and fourth generation, they talked of being in the 
Indies only temporarily. This group wanted the rights of 
Europeans and also the retention of the status of Chinese citi- 
zens. This group has about disappeared. 

The question of military service has been a bone of con- 
tention in the past. All Europeans and those assimilated to 
them, if Dutch subjects, are under the obligation of military 
service; but the Chinese wanted assimilation without the ob- 
ligation of military service. Most of the Chinese who had 
accepted voluntary assimilation never answered the call to 
service, but the Indies government never pressed the matter. 
For practical reasons the Chinese will probably be assimilated 
without obligation of military service. ‘The Chinese out- 
number the Europeans five to one and it- might be dangerous 
to take into the army such a large uncertain quantity. Great 
certainty of reliability is wanted in case of crisis. 

* Some of the statements in the data paper, Chinese Under British Rule, pp. 20ff., 
submitted to the Kyoto Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations by W. P. Ker, 
are quite erroneous and misleading. The statement is there made that there are regu- 
lations in the Dutch East Indies affecting Chinese “limiting freedom of movement and 


prescribing where and how they can live,” and that they are “shut out from public 
honor and distinction.” 
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As has been stated, the Chinese were formerly left under 
their native heads, but with the abandonment of segregation, 
the increase of legal assimilation to Europeans, and the in- 
tensification of administration throughout the Indies this has 
tended to disappear. The authority of Chinese heads has been 
gradually lessened or allowed to lapse. In Soerabaya and 
Bandoeng, two of the largest cities of Java, the Chinese heads 
have been dropped altogether. These heads receive no salary, 
only fees for work actually done or reparation for damages 
sustained. The Chinese heads are now little more than ad- 
visors to the government officials. 


‘THE removal of most of the grievances has by no means 

solved the Chinese question. There is still a strong na- 
tionalist sentiment, although there is among the peranakans a 
tendency to align themselves on the side of the Indonesian na- 
tionalists. Many peranakans, however, seem unable to make 
up their minds whether their interests lie on the side of the 
Dutch or of the natives. ‘The Chinese are disliked by the 
natives who resent their superiority complex. Moreover their 
interests in a native-controlled government might not receive 
as favorable consideration as they now do. Peranakans can 
be found who are more royal than the king. The peranakans 
are also being more and more oriented toward Dutch culture. 
Very large numbers go to the Netherlands for their higher 
education. While in Holland they are ardent Chinese na- 
tionalists,* but upon their return to the Indies they increas- 
ingly attach themselves to the Europeans, both because they 
now feel more at home with them and for protection of their 
interests against the natives and Indonesian nationalists. Very 
few peranakans have a speaking or reading knowledge of 
Chinese. 

But among the totoks and also among large numbers of 
peranakans there is a very active Chinese national sentiment 
which expresses itself in forms that cause the government no 
little trouble and concern. About 60,000 Chinese immigrants 
come into the East Indies yearly, and as most of these come 
from the provinces about Canton they tend to be strongly 
nationalist. The Chinese schools recruited large numbers of 
teachers from this region, and these have done much to 


*The Chinese students in the Netherlands are united in a very active society, 
Chung Hua Hui Tsa Chih, with a bimonthly organ, Chung Hua Hui. 
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awaken Chinese nationalist sentiment. There is much prop- 
aganda from out of China; the Kuomingtang controls a con- 
siderable press in the Indies. Events in China are closely 
followed and when China has a grievance the press reflects 
it. There are well-disciplined branches of the Kuomintang, 
such as the reading clubs, the Ten Men Leagues, the Boycott 
Pickets, and the Iron and Blood Brigades. Fortunately for 
the East Indian government the Chinese mentality is little in- 
clined to transfer abstractions into deeds. But still overt acts 
were not lacking. When Canton was still revolutionary 
Chinese conflict was transported to the Indies and disturb- 
ances took place. The boycott against Japan was observed 
with varying degrees of rigidity in different parts of the 
Indies, and in some places was maintained by terrorization. 
Coolies on the plantations and in the mines were at times un- 
manageable. There is a considerable group of noncodpera- 
tors, which in press and public meetings clamor for freedom 
from Dutch nationality, which desire Chinese nationality 
and yet retain a privileged position in the East Indies. But 
the mass of Chinese in the East Indies are loyal Dutch sub- 
jects with only a sentimental interest in China. The long- 
continued turmoil in China has disillusioned many and caused 
a general decrease of interest in the homeland. 


"THE Chinese in the Indies really do not constitute the 

danger politically that some people would have us believe. 
They are too practical to continue sending money to China 
for purely sentimental reasons without some tangible return. 
They are not militaristic. They are quite willing to let other 
people hold the cow while they milk it. The Chinese eco- 
nomic threat has also been greatly exaggerated by some. For 
the most part they are in charge of only second-rate businesses. 
A few families control large enterprises but the old Chinese 
family morality is still strong and makes successful operation 
of the limited liability company difficult. Complaints are ex- 
pressed in the Chinese press that they are making little eco- 
nomic progress. 

The East Indian government imposes a tax of 100 florins 
on all immigrants. This is in part aimed at controlling 
foreign Asiatic immigrants and at protecting the natives from 
too great an influx of labor and small tradesmen immigrants. 
To cut down the number of foreign Asiatic immigrants still 
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further this tax is being increased to 150 florins. However, 
coolies are still recruited in China for the tin mines in Banka 
and Billiton, and for the plantations on the East Coast of 
Sumatra. These are mostly all under contracts with penal 
sanction, and most of them return to China upon expiration 
of their contract. 

The Nationalist government has not forgotten about the 
Chinese colonies abroad, and its attitude in most respects is 
similar to that of its predecessors. It is demanding a new 
consular treaty with the Netherlands and also desires the as- 
similation of Chinese to Europeans in the East Indies. The 
East Indian government has had considerable trouble with 
Chinese consuls over the registration of Chinese. Every new 
consul receives instructions from his government to register 
all Chinese in the East Indies, peranakans as well as sinkhehs. 
The East Indian government has instructed the residents not 
to permit this practice, and has repeatedly informed the con- 
suls that this was not permissible under the consular treaty. 
Such protests regularly bring forth the apologetic explana- 
tion that a mistake had been made, that they had intended to 
register only sinkhehs. A partial explanation of this practice 
can probably be found in the fact that the Chinese consuls 
receive their salary irregularly and the registration fees are 
a welcome source of income. Conflicts have also risen be- 
tween the East Indian government and the Chinese consuls 
over the use of flags on days of national mourning, such as 
the days on which the Twenty-one Demands are commem- 
orated. The East Indian government has prohibited flying 
the flag at half mast on these days on the ground that it could 
not permit within its territory any act which would constitute 
an offense to Japan, a power with which it is on friendly 
relations. 


The South Manchuria Railway Zone 


AND THE NATURE OF ITS ADMINISTRATION 
By M. RoyaMa 


AS regards the educational and political results it has 

achieved, the discussion of the Manchurian question at 
the Kyoto Conference was undoubtedly a success. It cannot 
be said, however, to have made great contributions to the 
scientific or technical treatment of the question. Not a few 
of the Chinese and Japanese delegates were rather excited. 
Time was too limited for the adequate handling of the diver- 
sified topics. And among the British, American and other 
foreign delegates there were not many who were experts on 
the question. The result is that the conference left unsolved 
many problems and doubts which deserve further analysis 
and interpretation. 

A similar impression concerning the scientific achieve- 
ment of the Conference seems to have been shared by some 
foreign delegates. Mr. Young, who presented to the con- 
ference that elaborate report, “International Relations of 
Manchuria” (1929, University of Chicago Press), in a recent 
article pointed out several questions which he considered left 
unsolved by the Conference. He enumerated, among others, 
five items for further study, one of which was “legal and 
political rights, and particularly treaty rights in Manchuria.” 

The Manchurian question is a highly complex one, and 
each of its manifold phases requires specific inquiry in the 
future. Judging from the atmosphere of the Conference and 
the content of the discussion which took place, we, as Jap- 
anese, are led to appreciate the imminent necessity of a schol- 
arly analysis of the nature of the administration of the South 
Manchuria Railway Zone. As for the question of Port 
Arthur and Dairen, namely, that of the Kwantung lease, there 
is scarcely any technical doubt, although there is still an im- 
portant problem relating to the matter of policy. But in 
various problems relative to the administration of the Rail- 
way Zone, there are some points that will require expert and 
technical studies and interpretations, and to those points is 
*Walter Young, “Manchurian Question at Kyoto,” Pactric Arrairs, March, 1930, 
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now being turned the attention of the Chinese and other 
foreigners. 

Since the close of the Conference, I have been wishing to 
revise and supplement my report, “Japan’s Position in Man- 
churia,”’ and this article is the first step to revise that part of 
my report relating to the administration of the South Man- 
churia Railway Zone, taking into consideration the views 
expressed by other delegates during the Conference. 


N order to look into the nature of the administration of the 

Railway Zone, we ought to observe, at the outset, Japan’s 
administration in Manchuria as a whole. Unless the former 
be regarded as an integral part of the latter and unless the 
position that the former occupies in the latter is ascertained, 
it would be rather difficult to reach a right and correct under- 
standing of the former and consequently to get a sound and 
fair interpretation of specific problems relating to the former. 
Wrong ways of approach are too often the very cause of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation. 


DOMESTIC ASPECTS OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


APAN’S administrative system in Manchuria, viewed from 
an international standpoint, is an actual exercise of her 
political rights, especially those derived from treaties. But 
in its domestic relations, it is a part of the administrative sys- 
tem of her imperial organization. 


Division of the Administrative System 


Japan’s administration is operated over the leased terri- 
tory of Kwantung and also over the Railway Zone. It orig- 
inates in the military administration which was established as 
a temporary measure over the occupied territory during the 
Russo-Japanese War. The military administration was abol- 
ished when Japan acquired a lease of the Kwantung Province 
through the Portsmouth Treaty, and after a year of transi- 
tion, a new civil government was established in 1906 for the 
civil administration of the Province. The new government, 
however, was also in charge of the military administration 
of the Province and the Railway Zone, and the governor had 
to be a military officer. Consequently there was no complete 


*M. Royama, “Japan’s Position in Manchuria,” (The Japanese Council of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1929); see Condliffe, Problems of the Pacific, 1929, pp. 
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separation of the civil from the military administration until 
1919, when the Army Department of the Kwantung Govern- 
ment became independent and formed the Kwantung Mili- 
tary Headquarters. The chief of this headquarters was placed 
under the command of the Minister of War, the Chief of the 
General Staff, and the Inspector-General of Military Edu- 
cation. Thus, the military administration of Manchuria at 
present forms an administrative system independent of the 
civil administration, and is under the control of the cabinet 
of the home government through the Minister of War. 


SINCE the separation of the military administration in 

1919, the duties of the Kwantung Government have been 
the general administration of the Kwantung Province, the 
police administration of the Railway Zone and the inspection 
of the business of the South Manchuria Railway Company. 
The police administration exercised outside of the Province 
may require a few words of explanation. Originally there 
were two kinds of police in the region. While there was the 
police department of the Kwantung Government with local 
branches, which were responsible for the protection of the 
railway lines and for the police administration of the Rail- 
way Zone, there was also the consular police force which was 
in charge of the protection and regulation of the Japanese 
residents in the interior. Experience demonstrated the in- 
convenience of such an arrangement. Since 1908, therefore, 
the Japanese consuls have been assigned to the administrative 
office of the Kwantung Government, this bringing the entire 
police system into the hands of the Kwantung Government. 

All the departments of local administration in the Railway 
Zone except the police are in charge of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. The nature of the administrative power 
is defined by the three treaties: (1) the Portsmouth Treaty, 
(2) the Russo-Chinese Agreement of 1896 respecting the 
building and control of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
(3) the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 1905 concerning Manchuria. 
By the terms of the agreement of 1896 (Article 6, Clause 2), 
the Chinese Eastern Railway Company is given absolute and 
exclusive power of administration over the railway lines and 
the Railway Zone, including the right of acquisition of the 
sand, stone, and coal which are required for the building, 
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control and operation of its railway lines. We understand 
that this administrative power was transferred to Japan by 
the Portsmouth Treaty and was recognized by China in the 
Sino-Japanese Treaty concerning Manchuria. As to the in- 
terpretations of such treaty rights, however, there have been 
found different opinions among the Chinese and considerable 
discussions were also heard in the last Pacific Conference.’ 

The authority with which the company carries out the 
administration is given by a written order of the Japanese 
Government in 1906, which imposed on the company the duty 
of making the necessary arrangements for civil engineering, 
education and sanitation in the Railway Zone, and at the 
same time granted the power to tax the residents in the Rail- 
way Zone for the expenses necessary to carry out these and 
other arrangements. This order was directed to the com- 
pany but not to the public and it did not incorporate the Rail- 
way Zone as a unit of local self-government. 

There are many foreign nationals, mostly Chinese, among 
the residents in the Railway Zone. Having regard to this 
fact, the company enacted in 1907 certain regulations, in con- 
tractual form, having to do with the residents in the Railway 
Zone. By these regulations, the lines of the administration 
were laid down and the company secured the authority neces- 
sary to enforce its decisions and to tax the residents for public 
expenses. In the beginning the company invested the regular 
Japanese consuls with the authority of loca] administration, 
but today this is in the hands of its own officials. A consulta- 
tive body was appointed to advise with the company on behalf 
of the residents in the Railway Zone, as soon as they were 
taxed for the public expenses. The appointment of the mem- 
bers of this consultative committee was at first done by the 
company, but since 1921 it has been done by general election. 


Independent Judicial System 


Besides such division of administrative system, there is an 
independent system of judicial administration, which orig- 
inated in the Russo-Japanese War. During the Russo-Jap- 
anese War, the judicial administration in relation to Japanese 
subjects in Manchuria was carried out by a military court 
established according to the laws of the home country, while 


*Condliffe, The Problems of the Pacific, 1929, pp. 182-185. 
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in relation to the Chinese in the territories occupied by Japan, 

it was carried out under military regulations specially enacted. 
This was the beginning of the Japanese judicial administra- 
tion in Manchuria. When a system of civil rule was estab- 
lished, part of the judicial administration was placed under 
the jurisdiction of the office of the civil administration, and 
the Court of the Kwantung Province was set up. After a 
brief transition period, the Court of the Kwantung Govern- 
ment was established in 1907 and invested with authority to 
carry out the judicial administration. 

The Court of the Kwantung Government belongs to the 
two-court system, with a series of local courts and one higher 
court. In the beginning, the administration of justice was 
based partly upon local laws and usages and partly upon the 
Japanese civil and commercial codes. Since the judicatory 
ordinance of the Kwantung Province was issued in 1909, the 
laws of Japan have in general been applied. Some simple 
cases were for a time dealt with by the police authorities, but 
since 1919 the local courts have taken complete charge, with 
the exception of registration. 

But the judicial cases within the zone of the South Man- 
churia Railway are under consular jurisdiction in accordance 
with the provisions of extraterritoriality of the Sino-Japanese 
Treaty. Within the limits of Japanese jurisdiction, however, 
special regulations are allowed for Manchuria, and for the 
more serious crimes preliminary examinations are made and 
appeals against the decisions of the consular courts are carried 
to the Higher Court of Kwantung. 


RELATIONS OF S. M. R. COMPANY TO RAILWAY ZONE 


HE foregoing study of the position occupied by the ad- 

ministration of the Railway Zone in the general system of 
Japan’s administration in Manchuria shows us that the ad- 
ministration of this zone is divided into several systems of 
jurisdiction. Our next task is to ascertain how the South 
Manchuria Railway Company is related to the administra- 
tion of the Railway Zone. When we speak of the adminis- 
tration of the zone it almost always reminds us of the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. But the company is not given 
exclusive and absolute authority for the general administra- 
tion; what is given is only a limited authority, that is, for local 
administrative management over the zone. Careful analysis 
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of the nature and the function of the part taken by the com- 
pany in the administration of the zone, will save us from gross 
mistakes regarding the realities of the administration of the 
zone in general. 


The Local Management of the Railroad Zone. 


Let us first explain under what circumstances the South 
Manchuria Railway Company is entrusted with the local 
management of the Railway Zone. The so-called Railway 
Zone is a long narrow strip of land following the main line 
of the South Manchuria Railway (437 miles), the Antung- 
Mukden line (161 miles) and other branch lines, making a 
total mileage of 700. The zone along the railway covers an 
area of 109 square miles. It runs through the richest and 
most fertile section of South Manchuria and links up prac- 
tically all the important cities, new and old, of the region. 
Its administrative management, in spite of its comparatively 
small area, presents problems of first importance to the South 
Manchuria Railway Company. There are many Chinese and 
Russian residents, and the community which is developed 
there has a sort of international character. It is rather inter- 
esting to note that the responsible body for this important task 
in administration and management is not the Kwantung Gov- 
ernment, which is but a sort of branch office of the home gov- 
ernment, but rather the South Manchuria Railway Company, 
which is a business concern interested, among other things, in 
profits,—a circumstance which gives the administration of the 
Railway Zone a character quite different from the bureau- 
cratic administration of the Kwantung Province. In order 
to render an effective administrative service in the Railway 
Zone, the South Manchuria Railway Company has organized 
a system of special organs which is called the Local Depart- 
ment. There were recently some changes in its organization 
and functions, but we will not stop here to describe them in 
detail. 


The Finance of the Local Management 


The expenses of local management are classified in three: 
1. The expenses of establishing institutions of public wel- 
fare, and of promoting local industries, are met by the Com- 


pany. 
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2. The expenses of maintaining and repairing these insti- 
tutions, and expenses for local sanitation, education and police 
services, etc., are paid out of taxes raised from the residents. 

3. In some localities, the inhabitants cannot afford to pay 
taxes to meet these demands. In such cases only a very small 
portion of the public expense is levied in the form of an ad- 
ministrative fee, the rest being paid by the Company. 

Thus we see that the Railway Zone is far from being self- 
supporting and that the South Manchuria Railway Company 
is paying the deficit out of its general profit. However, since 
the Company has a sort of public mission along with its pri- 
mary object as a business concern, it is quite appropriate that it 
should use part of its profits for the general development of 
Manchuria. Even from the purely business point of view, 
such expenditures are highly advisable, for the general de- 
velopment in industry, and the advancement in the standards 
of the inhabitants, are bound to prove valuable assets for the 
Company. This throws light upon the importance of the 
local management of the Railway Zone to the Company. 


“THIS close relation between the Company and the local 

management of the zone is objected to by some Japanese. 
They maintain that the Company should transfer the whole 
task of local administration to the Kwantung Government, 
and confine itself exclusively to profit making. However, this 
opinion fails in the first place to make clear the difference 
between the legal nature of the administrative power of the 
Kwantung Government over the province, and that of the 
South Manchuria Railway Company over the Railway Zone. 
In the second place those who advocate the change have no 
evidence to prove that the Kwantung Government would be 
more efficient than the present system and therefore fail to 
convince us of the advisability of the proposed reform. For 
the present and for the near future, the administration of the 
Railway Zone in Manchuria is confronted with two dif- 
ficulties. One is that the inhabitants in the Railway Zone 
are, generally speaking, too poor to carry their own local 
finances. The other difficulty grows out of the political com- 
plications which naturally arise where the administrative 
jurisdictions of different countries overlap and sometimes fail 
to codperate. With these difficulties to cope with, the ad- 
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ministration of such an international and interracial com- 
munity requires not only a high degree of efficiency and 
adaptability to local needs, but also a fair and international 
attitude. It goes without saying that a mere transplanting of 
the administrative codes and techniques from the home coun- 
try will not suffice. Herein seems to lie the real test of the 
Japanese administration in Manchuria. 

This doctrine of the commercialization of the South Man- 
churia Railway Company is gaining influence also in China 
and other foreign countries. They seem to think that if the 
South Manchuria Railway Company is reduced to a simple 
commercial concern, the administrative power of the zone 
itself will be diminished. This is undoubtedly a misconcep- 
tion. If the Company withdraws from the local management, 
it will be taken up again by the Japanese Government itself 
and the result will be a mere extension over the zone of the 
Japanese domestic administration—a result which is exactly 
what some Japanese imperialists desire and which is contrary 
to the will of the Chinese and foreign advocates of the doc- 
trine. According to Japan’s legal interpretation and prac- 
tice, the Company’s local management of the Railway Zone 
and the general administration of the zone are not one and 
the same. 


ADMINISTRATION OTHER THAN LOCAL MANAGEMENT 


HE South Manchuria Railway Company’s part in the 
general administration of the zone, as explained above, is 
only a local management, and the rest of the administration 
of the zone comes under the jurisdiction of the Kwantung 
Government and the Kwantung Military Headquarters. That 
there exist several different systems in the general administra- 
tion of the zone has a parallel in the local administration of 
Japan. There are two independent systems in the Japanese 
local administration. One is the system of local self-govern- 
ment in the local communities, as in cities, towns and villages, 
and the other is the system of bureaucratic half-autonomous 
regional government of prefectures. It is commonly under- 
stood that the motives of instituting the several administrative 
systems for the same localities are the same in the case of the 
Railway Zone as in the local government of Japan. The study 
of the nature of the general administration will not be com- 
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plete, if we stop to describe only the local management in the 
hands of the Company and do not look into the police ad- 
ministration and postal service of the zone which are under 
the jurisdiction of the Kwantung Government. 


The Police and Postal Service in the Railway Zone 


There is no special treaty with China concerning the 
police right of the Railway Zone. The right, it has been 
interpreted by the Japanese, can be inferred from “the ab- 
solute and exclusive right of administration” in Paragraph 2 
of Article 6 of the Russo-Chinese Treaty of 1896. And dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, during which the Japanese 
Government stuck to that interpretation of the Treaty, there 
has been no official diplomatic controversy between China 
and Japan concerning such an interpretation, although op- 
posing views have often been expressed individually by the 
Chinese and their Government officials. On the occasion of 
the Chengchiatun affair in 1916, when the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanded, as a condition of agreement, the extension 
of the police right over some other places, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, in reply, opposed simply the extension, presumably 
signifying its recognition of the police right of Japan over 
the zone. 

At the Washington Conference of 1922, the Chinese dele- 
gation declared, in regard to the police right together with 
the problem of railway guard, “since 1915 several police 
stations and sub-stations have been instituted in the Railway 
Zone, and this is a breach of the law and the treaty.” As to 
the basis of such assertion, however, they did not clarify in 
what respect it was a breach of the law and the treaty, nor 
did they point out what law or what treaty they had in mind. 

The discussion at the Washington Conference, as is known 
generally, ended in a mere display of general views on the 
question, and the Conference did not make any change in the 
legal position and the functions of these police stations. In 
order to support their assertion, however, some Chinese quote 
the dispute of 1908 and 1909 between ‘China and Russia con- 
cerning the interpretation of Paragraph 2 of Article 6 of the 
Russo-Chinese Treaty of September, 1896. At that time the 
Chinese Government wanted to interpret the right of ad- 
ministration acquired by the Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany as the right of commercial management which contains 
no political import, and tried to endorse this interpretation 
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by the right of preservation of peace “against attack upon the 
safety of the railway and the employees,” which the Chinese 
Government had acquired in virtue of Article 5 of the orig- 
inal Agreement of June, 1896. 

As a matter of fact, however, the dispute ended in a com- 
promise of both parties, and the interpretation of the Chinese 
Government was not wholly accepted even by the Russian 
Government. Against the Japanese Government, however, 
the Chinese Government has to show the basis which would 
sustain the Chinese contention of repudiating Japan’s right of 
administration in the zone itself. The police right is exer- 
cised by the Japanese Government through the Kwantung 
Government and it has nothing to do with the political or 
commercial nature of the South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany. The old contention that the South Manchuria Railway 
Company was originally to be primarily a commercial con- 
cern is too weak to be applied against Japan. To repudiate 
Japan’s right of administration may indeed be of some signifi- 
cance as a matter of policy, but as a legal interpretation of 
the actual state of the Railway Zone, any interpretation which 
regards the status of the Railway Zone as inferior to that of 
the settlements in other parts of China is contrary to the fact 
and can not reasonably be sustained. The question has always 
been whether the real status of the zone should be considered 
as being similar to that of a leased territory and superior to 
or at least not less than that of the settlements. ‘The discussion 
of the Kyoto Conference threw no new light on this problem. 


ASLANCE at the actual police administration along the 

Railway Zone would reveal that it is somewhat different 
from the customary exercise of the police right within a 
foreign settlement in China. In the latter, it is said, a police 
offense committed by a person of nationality other than that 
in possession of the settlement is not entrusted to arbitrary 
treatment at the hands of the holders of the settlement, but a 
precedent has been established providing that treatment 
similar to regular judicial examination be given to all such 
offenders. The treatment of police offenses in the Railway 
Zone, on the other hand, is almost the same as in the leased 
territory of Kwantung, regarding the application of law as 
well as actual procedure of treatment. At least, so far as con- 
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cerns the police right, the power of administration over the 
Railway Zone is greater than that exercised in a foreign 
settlement. 

Regarding the nature and status of the postal service in 
the Railway Zone, the opinions of Japan and China differ. 
Since the Portsmouth Treaty, the postal service in the Rail- 
way Zone has been exactly the same as that in Japan. The 
jurisdiction of the service, however, is not held by the Depart- 
ment of Communication, but by the Kwantung Government. 
During the Washington Conference, when the abolition of 
foreign post offices in China was made a subject for discus- 
sion, the postal service in the Railway Zone was not excluded. 
The discussion reached the conclusion that in general the for- 
eign postal service in China be abolished, but with some 
reservations, the service in a leased territory and that 
specially stipulated in a treaty being made exceptions. As to 
the postal service in the Railway Zone, Japan presented cer- 
tain conditions to be fulfilled before its abolition, but they 
were not accepted. Then she demanded the maintenance of 
status quo, on the one hand, and on the other, she tried to 
justify her postal right by asserting that the right is included 
in the absolute and exclusive right of administration which 
was conferred upon Japan by the Portsmouth Treaty with 
the consent of China. Finally, it was decided that the status 
of postal service in the Railway Zone be classified as under 
“special” treaty arrangements, but the contention of Japan 
concerning the legal basis of her postal right was not accepted 
by the Conference. 

However, there is divergence of opinion as to the broad 
or narrow interpretations of the meaning of the “special” 
treaty arrangement. Of course, there is no treaty specially 
concerning the establishment of the post office in Manchuria, 
and the arguments forwarded by both China and Japan fall 
back naturally upon the age-old controversy concerning the 
interpretation of the right of administration in general. After 
the Washington Conference, negotiations were opened be- 
tween China and Japan with the object of putting an end to 
this postal controversy. No agreement was reached as regards 
the fundamental nature of the right of administration in 
question and only the following provisionary settlement was 
agreed upon. 
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In proceeding to the signature of the new Postal Agreements 
under today’s date it is agreed between the two Chief Delegates that 

in view of difference of opinion regarding the question of the Jap- 

anese Post Offices in the South Manchuria Railway Zone which 

could be made the subject of communications between both Govern- 
ments, the status quo shall be provisionally maintained in principle 
with regard to the relations between the Japanese and Chinese Post 

Offices in the South Manchuria Railway Zone and the services of 

those Post Offices, and that the relations between the Japanese and 

Chinese Post Offices in the South Manchuria Railway Zone shall be 

governed by the same terms as are laid down in the Postal Agree- 

ments of 1910, the details of the application of which may be ar- 
ranged by the local postal authorities concerned, subject to approval 

by the Central Administration. 

In consequence, the formal status of the postal service in 
the Railway Zone has become the same as that of the Japanese 
postal service in China proper before the Washington Con- 
ference, but, as a matter of fact, there was made no new 
change in its status of the pre-Conference period. 

Regarding telegraph, wireless and radio services, no 
general decision was reached in the Washington Conference, 
but status quo was declared to be maintained without ques- 
tioning the treaty basis of these services. It is particularly in- 
teresting to note here that the Chinese delegates spoke about 
the telegraph service in the Railway Zone as included in the 
railway business, but the radio service as not, trying to make 
a clear distinction between the two. 


The Military Administration of the Railway Zone 


In the foreign view, Japan and the Japanese are apt to 
be held responsible as an organic unity for everything that 
happens in the South Manchuria Railway Zone. But from 
a Japanese viewpoint, the question of the administration in 
the Railway Zone is a highly complicated one and the inde- 
pendence of the military administration adds further com- 
plications. This independence of the military administration 
is merely a matter of domestic governmental organization and 
has no direct concern with the problem of railway guards in 
its international aspect. The problem of railway guards in 
its international aspect has frequently been discussed at large 
and also has become an object for international negotiations 
since the Washington Conference. But on the whole the 
matter seems to be settled by the maintenance of status quo 
up to the present. 

When the nature of the administration of the Railway 
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Zone is discussed as it is here, the actual function of the Jap- 
anese troops stationed as railway guard ought to be dealt with 
carefully. The Kwantung Garrison, in addition to its pri- 
mary duty “of protecting the province of Kwantung and the 
railway lines,” is authorized to “comply with requests of the 
Governor of the Province for the despatch of troops necessi- 
tated for the preservation of peace and order of the region 
under the Governor’s jurisdiction and of the Railway Zone, 
and also authorized, in case of emergency too urgent to wait 
for an express request from the governor, to carry out such 
expedient measure as occasion may require.” (Articles 2 
and 3 of the Imperial Ordinance concerning the Kwantung 
Garrison.) And whatever measure has actually been taken 
in accordance with the Ordinance is to be reported to the 
Minister of War and to the Chief of the General Staff. 

The Kwantung Garrison, therefore, is understood to have 
a special duty of safeguarding the Railway Zone. This special 
duty of the Garrison concerning the Railway Zone explains 
what the mere duty of protecting the railway lines does not 
account for in respect to the actual military strategy, the dis- 
tribution of troops, and several defense measures of the Gar- 
rison. Such a position of the Garrison, which is in exact ac- 
cordance with the domestic stipulations, is hardly understood 
by the Chinese and other foreigners, who invariably try to in- 
terpret the duties of the Garrison literally in the narrowest 
sense possible by the words in the treaty provisions. Con- 
sequently there can not be an agreement between the opinions 
of the Japanese and the others concerned. This is an im- 
portant point which should not be overlooked in determining 
the nature of the administration along the Railway Zone. 


DISCUSSION AND CRITICISM OF THE NATURE OF 
THE ADMINISTRATION 


WHEN all the points that have been so far presented are 

taken into consideration, the adminstrative nature of the 
Railway Zone will reveal itself. Before my own conclusion is 
given, however, some representative views of Japanese author- 
ities on this subject may very well be mentioned here. 

Even in Japan, there is no consensus of opinion, and natur- 
ally explanations are too often ambiguous. These opinions or 
theories, however, may be classified as follows: (1) the terri- 
torial concession theory, (2) the settlement theory, (3) the 
quasi-lease theory. The territorial concession theory was 
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advanced by Dr. S. Ninagawa many years ago. The right to 
protect the Railway Zone was transferred, he contends, to the 
nation who holds the railway line, because this is inferred from 
the right to station railway guards, which is recognized by the 
treaty. The right to administer justice, both civil and crimi- 
nal, being given over to Japan, he argues, the legal nature of 
the Railway Zone is nothing but a territorial concession, and 
the title to this concession will be valid until the expiration of 
the term of the right to operate a railway line.‘ 

The second theory, which I venture to call the settlement 
theory, is the theory of Dr. K. Imai. According to his view, 
the legal nature of the Railway Zone is similar to that of an 
exclusive settlement, only with a difference in the motive of 
establishment. The establishment of the Railway Zone is a 
new attempt in the international law conceding the right of 
administration of the land to the operator of the railway.° 

Thirdly, the quasi-lease theory (also the writer’s denomi- 
nation) was supported by Dr. T. Izumi amongst others. His 
point is that any adequate interpretation of the nature of the 
Railway Zone cannot be found in the letter of the original 
treaty between Russia and China, and that the nature of the 
zone has been greatly changed by the actions of Japan since 
the war with Russia. He says: “The transfer of all rights in 
connection with the South Manchuria Railway in virtue of 
the Sino-Japanese Agreement ought not be regarded as a mere 
transfer of ownership or of the right of use, of the said rail- 
road. In fixing the term for the right to operate the railroad 
as the same as that for the lease of Kwantung, the Agreement 
can be construed as signifying that the Railway Zone was 
leased to Japan. At any rate, the Russo-Japanese Treaty 
entirely changed the nature of the railway in South Man- 
churia. It was conceded by Russia to Japan, and the conces- 
sion was formally confirmed by China. Thus the procedure 
of this transference was the same as that of a territorial con- 
cession between nations. This does not, however, mean that 
the Railway Zone is a regular lease, because such an assertion 
would be contrary to the realities of the administration of the 
zone. After all, the Railway Zone may be classified as 
between a settlement and a lease.” ° 


‘Dr. S. Ninagawa, Japan’s Rights in South Manchuria (pp. 100 ff.). 
5 Dr. K. Imai, Foreign Jurisdiction and Foreign Administrative Spheres in China 


(pp. 259 ff.). ; 
*Dr. T. Izumi, Essays on the Recent International Problems (p. 155). 
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Dr. T. Minobe, another legal authority, uses the term 
“quasi-sovereign” in explaining the nature of the right of 
administraton of the Ralway Zone, probably because he con- 
siders the nature of the zone as something more than a 
settlement.’ 


"THESE various theories of Japanese authorities on inter- 

national or public law are all based upon their respective 
interpretations of international law and treaties, and the views 
of the Chinese and other foreigners seem to be similar to 
Dr. Imai’s settlement theory, with which the first and the third 
theories would inevitably come to a head-on collision. The 
first and the third theories, which seem more popular than the 
second in Japan, however, are not likely to find ready suste- 
nance in the customary interpretation of international law and 
treaty. This anxiety explains partly why the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been trying to avoid a judicial settlement by a 
third party and is not quite willing to adopt the optional 
clause of the International Court of Justice. 

Any attempt, however, to explain the nature of the Railway 
Zone merely from the viewpoint of international law and 
treaties, would be futile. A close observation and analysis of 
the administrative institutions and practices would clearly 
show that the Railway Zone cannot be considered, in its rela- 
tion to the home Government, as the same as a foreign settle- 
ment. Whatever may have been the Japanese Government's 
intention on the occasion of the conclusion of the treaty, the 
actual administration since then unmistakably reveals Japan’s 
attitude, which considers the Railway Zone as nothing but an 
extension of the lease of Kwantung province. In other words, 
the present status of the zone is the product of the past twenty- 
five years, during which the Japanese Government has put 
forth a tremendous effort in the actual management and 
administration of the zone. Against this historical fact, China, 
who is vehemently opposed to it as a matter of policy, will try 
in vain to obtain a solution simply by means of an opposite 
interpretation of international law or treaties. 


N ORDER to determine the nature of the right of adminis- 
tration of the Railway Zone, we seem to have first to 
recognize that the right in question has been and is treated, in 


"Dr. T. Minobe, An Introduction to the Japanese Administrative System (p. 107). 
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its relation to the law of Japan, as something of a right of 
government, and then proceed to adjust the right of such 
nature to the international contact and relations with the 
Chinese and other foreigners. In this way of approach, the 
first thing to decide is the relation of the Railway Zone to 
extraterritoriality, especially the problem of the police right. 
Formerly the Japanese Government regarded the dispatching 
and stationing of a police force as an extended application of 
the right of extrality.* So long as we take this stand in viewing 
the police right as corollary to the right of extrality, we can go 
no farther in the way of solving the problem at hand and 
moreover we have to fear the effect upon the police right when 
the proposed abolishment of extrality is discussed. Therefore 
the view regarding the police right as an element in the right 
of extrality must be abandoned. 


ECONDLY, we may proceed to compare the Railway Zone 

with foreign settlements in other parts of China and see 
what factors of the latter are found in the former. After these 
factors are found in the former and also after it is seen that 
these factors can be discussed independently of the general 
discussion of the nature of the zone, the cases of Tientsin and 
Shanghai can be cited as precedents for the disposal of these 
factors. It is to be noted that some of the American delegates 
to the Kyoto Conference seem to have drawn no distinction 
between the Railway Zone and foreign settlements in the other 
parts of China. 


* On the occasion of the negotiation with China in connection with the Cheng-chia- 
tun affair, 1916, the Japanese Minister to China handed a statement to the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, containing a list of duties of the police force stationed in Manchuria. 
According to the statement the duties are as follows (October 18, 1916): 

“The police force is to prevent Japanese subjects from offense; to protect Japanese 
subjects against injuries and damages; to search for, arrest and escort Japanese of- 
fenders when the offenses are to be tried at the consular court; to execute civil affairs 
pertaining to the duty of the consular court; to supervise the personal status of Jap- 
anese subjects; to keep watch over Japanese subjects lest they should violate the treaty 
provisions; to take all necessary measures for Japanese subjects to observe faithfully 
such police regulations of China as are agreed upon to be enforced by both Japan and 
China.” 

As to the ground for despatching and stationing the police force outside the zone, 
our Foreign Office states, “this is only a proper measure accompanying the consular 
jurisdiction.” In protest, the Chinese Government insists, “this problem of police force 
has nothing to do with extraterritoriality, so that the national Government cannot agree 
with the view that it is a proper measure. Nothing like this has taken place in foreign 
relations since China first concluded a treaty with a foreign nation.” It must be ad- 
mitted that the argument of the Chinese Government would be right if only the in- 
terpretation of international law mattered in this connection. 
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On the contrary, if the nature of the zone is decided to 
have much the nature of a leased territory, it must be studied 
in its close connection with the Kwantung Government. It 
seems to me that a careful study of the nature and problems of 
the administration in the zone will disclose a considerable 
amount of the element of lease in the nature of the zone. The 
fate of the settlements in the other parts of China, I may ven- 
ture to state in conclusion, will not be the fate of the Railway 
Zone. The Railway Zone, in conjunction with the leased ter- 
ritory of Kwantung province, will in the future present itself 
as a big issue in international politics and diplomacy. In this 
sense, the problem of the Railway Zone cannot be solved 
purely and simply by interpretations of treaties and facts, but 
will require a greater political solution, exacting the codpera- 
tion and collaboration not merely of China and Japan but 
of all nations whose gates open on the Pacific Ocean. 


New Zealand and the Pacific 


A NATIONAL SURVEY 
By H. F. von Haast and G. H. ScHOLEFIELD 


LTHOUGH the United Government (Liberal) is in a 
minority in the New Zealand House of Representatives, 
by agreement with the Reform and Labour parties the Prime 
Minister (Hon. G. W. Forbes) brought down his policy meas- 
ures before the date fixed for his departure for the Imperial 
Conference. He is thus enabled to represent New Zealand at 
the Conference with the goodwill of his opponents and the 
knowledge that no vote of non-confidence would be moved in 
his absence. 
THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


"THE Prime Minister’s statement on the Conference agenda 

on August 11 and the resultant discussion indicated that the 
traditional attitude of New Zealand towards the United King- 
dom remains unchanged. Our Dominion, said Mr. Forbes, 
has no complaints and no demands. The people of New 
Zealand have not been embarrassed by the terms of their asso- 
ciation with the government of the United Kingdom nor 
restricted in the control of their own affairs. New Zealand 
would have been content with the existing structure of the 
Empire and had no desire to press for any change. In some 
respects she would not have wished to support the suggestions 
made by the committee of experts on Dominion Legislation 
and Merchant Shipping Legislation. If their recommenda- 
tions for facilitating the complete autonomy of the Dominions 
meet with the acceptance of the other Dominion Governments 
then New Zealand will not dissent, but it will still be for the 
Parliament of New Zealand to decide how far these recom- 
mendations shall be adopted as regards New Zealand. 
Mr. Forbes said he hoped that some means would be found of 
coérdinating the now free and unrestricted activities of the 
several members of the Commonwealth, and his government 
would fall in with any reasonable proposal for the setting up 
"This is the first national survey of affairs in New Zealand prepared for PAciFic 


AFFAIRS under the direction of the New Zealand Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and the fifth in this year’s series of national surveys in the Pacific_—Epiror. 
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of the proposed tribunal for the settlement of any dispute that 
might arise between members of the British Commonwealth. 

Seeing that the adequate protection of the sea-borne trade 
of the British Commonwealth is a matter of paramount 
importance, especially to New Zealand (which is wholly 
dependent upon the transportation of her products to the other 
side of the world), any material diminution of strength in this 
respect must give cause for serious thought; and he thought 
that the people of New Zealand were impressed with the 
necessity for the naval base at Singapore. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


"TURNING to the economic side of the agenda, Mr. Forbes 

said that he proposed to enter upon these discussions at the 
Conference with the desire to foster trade within the Common- 
wealth in every possible way. He did not propose to commit 
the Government on the subject of “bulk purchases and price 
stabilisation.” Unemployment made it impossible to encour- 
age immigration to New Zealand at present. He hoped while 
abroad to negotiate trade agreements with Canada and with 
France. 

The Rt. Hon. J. G. Coates (who as Prime Minister repre- 
sented New Zealand at the Conference in 1926) approved the 
attitude of his successor. He pointed out that equality of 
status, involving unlimited extraterritorial jurisdiction in every 
Dominion, might create grave conflict. Hence the committee 
of experts was set up to examine and propose the limitations 
that were necessary to make the doctrine of equality of status 
workable. Instead of that they had simply recommended the 
repeal of the Colonial Laws Validity Act. He suggested that 
Mr. Forbes should call attention to this fact and ask that the 
committee of experts review their own work, it having been 
impressed upon them that equal status is not the same as equal 
function. He believed that New Zealand should continue her 
policy of transmitting all her communications with the 
Mother Country through the Governor-General. 

The Leader of the Labour Party (Mr. H. E. Holland), 
after expressing a desire that the conference should be called 
“the Commonwealth Conference,” and that all political par- 
ties should be represented at it, devoted his remarks mainly to 
the question of bulk purchase of our produce by the British 
Government and price stabilisation in connection therewith, a 
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principle towards which we had been moving during the last 
seven years. He considered that this proposal was the most 
important on the agenda and that if effect were given to it it 
would prove more systematic than any other method. Any 
such arrangement should not be terminable at less than a 
year’s notice. 

Great difference of opinion on bulk purchase was ex- 
pressed in the debate. While some members considered that it 
would eliminate numerous and unnecessary middlemen and 
their profits, secure a fair price for the producer, stabilised 
over a number of years, and stabilise land values in the Domin- 
ion, others called attention to the fact that bulk purchase 
meant not necessarily purchase from the Dominions, but pur- 
chase in the cheapest market, and that Labour leaders in Eng- 
land looked upon the whole world as a place wherein to buy in 
the cheapest market all that Britain wanted and to scll in the 
dearest market all her surplus produce. 

In his reply Mr. Forbes said that it was impossible to dis- 
cuss the question on the assumption that the British Govern- 
ment was going to buy the whole of our exportable produce. 
He saw innumerable difficulties. 

On the question of the independent status of the Domin- 
ions the Hon. W. Downie Stewart, late Minister of Finance 
in the Reform Government, who is regarded as an authority 
on this subject, expressed the opinion that recently there had 
been in other Dominions a swing away from the exuberant 
claim to individual representation and that the cardinal point 
just now was the necessity for developing the unity of the Em- 
pire rather than the independence of the separate Dominions. 
He advised the Prime Minister to get the best constitutional 
opinion on the granting to the Dominions of the full right of 
extraterritorial legislation, which might have far-reaching 
and unexpected effects. It had never been intended by the 
Conference that the experts should sweep away everything in 
the wholesale fashion they had done. New Zealand had never 
found any difficulty in working in harmony and coéperation 
with the Imperial government, which had treated her with 
consideration, discretion and wisdom. Case after case had 
arisen in which the Imperial Parliament and its representa- 
tives at the various international conferences had shown extra- 
ordinary consideration for the point of view of the Dominions 
and had helped them in every possible way. 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE 


PARTLY as a measure of economy rendered very necessary 

by a huge deficit in the budget, the Government brought 
down a bill to suspend for a year the compulsory training pro- 
visions of the Defence Act which was passed in 1909. Under 
this act New Zealand trained practically the whole of its man- 
hood in the few years preceding the Great War. Since the 
war only a portion of those liable to service have been called 
up, and this year it was proposed to hold the whole training 
system in abeyance. The House of Representatives on August 
15 agreed to the second reading of the bill without a division. 
In committee the Government had a majority of 32 to 17 on 
the crucial division, and the bill was passed by that chamber. 
The Labour Party, which desires the abolition of compulsory 
training, voted with the Government. 

In the Legislative Council resistance to the abandonment 
of compulsory training was led by Sir James Allen, who was 
Minister of Defence throughout the war. Since 1920 he was, 
as High Commissioner in London, present at many meetings 
of the League of Nations, in which he is deeply interested ; 
and since returning to New Zealand in 1927 he has been 
equally interested in the Institute of Pacific Relations, of 
which he is the New Zealand president. In opposing the bill 
which he feared would involve the abandonment of compul- 
sory training, Sir James emphasised particularly the training 
in citizenship given to the senior cadets of the Dominion. 
They could reduce the expenditure for the time without aban- 
doning compulsory training. In conclusion he said: 


I shall not allow any pacifist to say that he seeks peace more 
earnestly than I do; but the world is not in a condition, and probably 
never will be in a condition, when we can abandon preparation for 
defence of our homes and our country. 


The bill was defeated in the Legislative Council on August 22 
by 17 votes to 9. Though this vote leaves the compulsory train- 
ing provisions on the statute book, it remains with the House 
of Representatives to vote the necessary money and unless that 
is forthcoming the training must be restricted accordingly. 

In 1929 the Labour Party unsuccessfully introduced a bill 
for the abolition of compulsory military training. 
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THE POSITION IN SAMOA 


Aree in the mandated territory of Samoa appear to be 

becoming steadily more composed. The removal of the 
ostensible leaders of the discontent and the steps taken a few 
months ago to dismember the Mau organisation have un- 
doubtedly assisted in restoring peace, but possibly the most 
important factors in that direction have been the uniformly 
conciliatory attitude of the Administrator (Mr. S. S. Allen) 
and the visit of the Hon. J. G. Cobbe, representing the New 
Zealand Government, early in the year. 

An independent witness who might be supposed to sym- 
pathise with the native grievances is the Rev. G. S. Shinkfield, 
the chairman of the Methodist District in Samoa. Reporting 
to his headquarters in New South Wales about the beginning 
of the year, Mr. Shinkfield said: 


Many (of the Mau) established themselves near to Apia, set up 
an office and proceeded to arrogate to themselves the functions of the 
Government. They forbade anyone attending the courts even as 
witnesses and counselled its members to resist arrest and refuse to 
have any dealings with the administration. They armed their police 
with batons which were more like clubs, and did not fail to use 
them when opportunity offered. . . . Everyone marvelled at the 
restraint of the administration. The Governor has been here nearly 
two years now, and has tried every means possible to approach the 
Mau, but without success. The trade returns for the year have 
fallen £169,000. The copra returns fell 3,000 tons for the year. 
Not only has the country been going back economically but also 
spiritually and morally. The Samoans were getting out of hand, 
thanks to the pernicious influence of certain white men. 


It was inevitable that such a state of affairs must sooner or 
later lead to a clash; and the occasion came in December, 
1929, when two whites who had been deported to New Zea- 
land were to be welcomed back to the territory. The Mau 
arranged a great procession and demonstration, to which the 
Administration made no objection except to warn the organi- 
sation that if any of their men who were wanted for offences 
against the law walked in the procession they would be 
arrested. The procession duly took place, about 1500 natives 
taking part, of whom four-fifths were armed with knives, 
sticks and clubs. As they passed the central administration 
office four unarmed police attempted to arrest one of the 
wanted men. A sergeant of police was at once clubbed sense- 
less, and, the armed reserves being called up, a meleé ensued. 
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Three hundred natives who attacked the police quarters with 
stones were eventually driven off by a few revolver and rifle 
shots and bursts of Lewis gun fire over their heads. Unfortu- 
nately, besides one policeman killed and several wounded, 
there were casualties amongst the natives. These included the 
death of Tamasese, a young chief who had only recently re- 
turned from imprisonment in New Zealand and who, it is 
believed, was endeavouring to check his countrymen. 

At the inquest the Chief Judge found in favour of the 
police except as regards the rifle fire, which, he said, did not 
appear to have been necessary, but, he added: 


In the circumstances then prevailing it is inevitable that some 
action will be taken which may appear at the time to be justified 
but when inquired into subsequently will be found to have been 
unnecessary. 


Compelled to assert the supremacy of the law, the New 
Zealand Government then prepared strong measures. A war- 
ship was sent down, special police were enrolled, and notices 
were posted requiring the wanted men to give themselves up. 
The Mau was declared a seditious organisation and steps were 
taken to round up its members. 

But while these measures were pending the Government 
decided, as a final gesture of conciliation, to send one of its 
members, the Hon. J. G. Cobbe, to Samoa to confer with the 
Administrator. His visit in February was a happy incident in 
an unhappy story. He was able to meet the Mau leaders in 
fono, and a few days later the organisation surrendered the 
wanted men to the authorities. Since then matters appear, on 
the whole, to have improved. The newspaper, the “Samoa 
Guardian,” which had voiced the opinions of the Mau sym- 
pathisers, has been transferred to Auckland (New Zealand), 
where Mr. O. F. Nelson, who was the leading figure in the 
Mau, is now living. 

CUSTOMS RELATIONS 


[MPORTANT and not very promising developments have 

recently taken place in our tariff relationships with Pacific 
countries. Hard put to it to increase the revenue to square an 
unfavourable budget, and impressed by the so-called adverse 
balance of trade between New Zealand and North America, 
the Government in August brought down a measure of customs 
amendment which embodied retaliation against Canada. In a 
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statement on the subject, the Prime Minister (Hon. G. W. 
Forbes) said that in 1925 a trade agreement was made be- 
tween Australia and Canada under which certain reductions 
in duty were made on Commonwealth products entering Can- 
ada. The benefits of this agreement were extended to New 
Zealand goods. Under this arrangement the exports from 
New Zealand to Canada rose in value from £656,299 in 1923 
to £3,342,299 in 1929, while the imports from Canada in- 
creased from £2,950,984 to £4,792,820 in the same period. 
Mr. Forbes, commenting on these figures, said: 


Notwithstanding the increase in the exports from this Dominion 
to Canada the balance of trade is still considerably against New 
Zealand. During 1929 butter forme! over 80 per cent of our total 
exports to Canada. As a matter of fact, butter sent to that Dominion 
formed about 20 per cent of the total exports of that commodity 
from New Zealand. Ever since New Zealand in 1903 adopted the 
system of preferential tariffs the benefits 0: the lower duties have 
always been extended to Canadian products. It is estimated that the 
concessions in duty granted by New Zealand to Canada are much 
greater than those made by Canada on New Zealand products, even 
with the lower rates provided for in the Australian agreement. 


In negotiations commenced about April of this year Canada 
intimated that it could not continue to grant the Australian 
rates of duty on New Zealand produce, which, it is contended, 
comes into rather severe competition with some of the farm 
products of Canada itself. New Zealand therefore decided to 
retaliate as regards Canadian motors. Mr. Forbes said: 


The Government is, as a general rule, averse to a policy of tariff 
retaliation, especially with respect to a sister Dominion, but it is felt 
that the matter is of such moment to New Zealand, especially to 
the dairy industry, that some action must be taken. It has therefore 
been decided that Canadian motor vehicles and accessories are to be 
placed on the general tariff in force in April last. 


This announcement has raised an outcry amongst importers of 
Canadian cars, and in Canada there appears to have been a 
protest against a measure which, it is said, will lead to some 
thousands of Canadian workers being thrown out of employ- 
ment. The two sides of the dispute are before the public of 
both countries at the very moment when Mr. Forbes is in 
Canada en route to the Imperial Conference. Discussions 
have taken place there, without satisfactory outcome, but the 
Canadian Minister of Trade and Customs (Hon. H. H. 
Stevens) stated in the House of Commons on September 17 
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that the Canadian representatives would go to the Conference 
“with our cards on the table” so that all of the other Do- 
minions would know exactly where they stood. Possibly this 
little incident of intra-Empire retaliation by tariffs may be a 
useful object lesson for the Conference discussions. 


THE FILM DISPUTE 


A DISPUTE which has arisen between a large American 

corporation and the government of New Zealand over the 
distribution of films is liable to irritate public opinion in New 
Zealand. The domination of the minds of young New Zea- 
landers by American sentiment through the medium of the 
film has for some years been a sore point with leaders of 
thought in the Dominion. The complaint has been not so 
much that the pictures are of American origin as that many 
of them are aggressively pan-American and many are of such 
a character as to exercise a demoralising influence upon young 
minds and a disastrous influence upon the English tongue. 

Faced with the financial stringency, the Prime Minister, 
as Minister of Finance, brought down in the early days of the 
session taxing proposals of a very far-reaching character de- 
signed to make all classes contribute towards the liquidation 
of the deficit. Incidentally it was decided to abandon the per 
foot tax on imported films and to levy a tax of 25 per cent on 
the net profits made in New Zealand by American sound 
films. Figures published by the Sydney (Australia) film 
paper Everyone’s show that during the first six months of this 
year the rentals received in New Zealand on account of for- 
eign sound films amounted to £224,174, and that the tax for 
the whole year was likely to be something like £97,416. On 
hearing of the taxing proposals, the Will Hays Corporation of 
America, which controls most of the films distributed in New 
Zealand, instructed its agents to withdraw them altogether 
from the New Zealand field on the ground that the proposals 
would make it unprofitable to continue. The Motion Picture 
Distributors Association of Australasia considered the edict 
and decided to obey the instructions from America. Com- 
menting on the position, Everyone’s says: 


How far America is astray in its knowledge of the New Zealand 
situation is revealed by the fact that the Hays office suggested that 
the distributors should organise the exhibitors in New Zealand to 
oppose the new tax. What the Hays office does not know is that 
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New Zealand exhibitors regard all money sent out of the country as 
being tribute to America; that they consider themselves well served 
by the New Zealand Government’s action in dropping its proposed 
amusement tax on Is and Is 6d tickets; and that they defy the dis- 
tributors to pass the 25 per cent tax on to them. . . . Meanwhile, 
the selling of American product is at a standstill. British and Con- 
tinental pictures continue to be sold as usual. The distributors’ action 
is not a bluff. Having withdrawn under Hays’s instructions, they 
must stay out until Hays gives them permission to recommence 
business. 


Sir Victor Wilson, who is in New Zealand as president of 
the Motion Picture Distributors’ Association, contends that 
the edict of the Hays Corporation cannot be described as a 
“boycott.” “The film companies,” he says, “are anxious to 
trade and to continue trading in New Zealand, but the Gov- 
ernment has decided on legislation that prevents such trading 
... The responsibility for the damage done to the trade of 
the Dominion must rest on the Government.” (Dominion, 


September 16, 1930.) 

To this a firm rejoinder has been made by the Hon. E. A. 
Ransom, the acting Prime Minister. In a statement which 
appeared in the Dominion on September 19 he said: 


HE film hire tax is as near as possible the equivalent of an ad 

valorem Customs duty on sound film, having regard to the fact 
that the real value of a film is the amount of rentals it will produce 
on being exhibited. To have increased the flat rate footage tax by 
2d or 3d per foot to obtain the additional revenue would obviously 
be quite inequitable, and in view of the large clearances from bond 
prior to the tariff changes would have been largely ineffective from 
a revenue point of view this year. 

On an ad valorem basis of 25 per cent the tax has been referred 
to by representatives of the trade as confiscatory and such as to 
render trading in New Zealand quite impossible. As to this, I need 
only say that a perusal of the tariff will show that many articles pay 
higher ad valorem rates. On apparel and boots, for instance, the 
rate is 47 per cent. 

It has been stated by the trade that the threatened refusal by the 
American film distributors to supply films to New Zealand is a 
“lock-out” by the Government and not a “boycott” by the distribu- 
tors. In this connection the following points have already been made 
by the Minister of Internal Affairs in reply to a recent deputation 
on the matter :— 

(1) That the tax as in New Zealand bore approximately the 
same proportion to rentals received by the distributors as did the 


Australian taxation. 
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(2) That the New Zealand exhibitors were paying a larger 
proportion of the total rental than in previous years. 

(3) That the increased amount paid by the New Zealand 
exhibitors would be more than sufficient to pay the film hire tax. 

(4) That the net receipts for the present year from film hires 
after paying the tax would be double the net receipts collected in the 
silent film days. 

The film distributors have therefore to explain why the tax in 
New Zealand is confiscatory and causes a “lock-out,” while the 
taxation in Australia, involving the same percentage of gross rentals, 
can be accepted with more or less equanimity. 

May I also point out that the British film producers, who share 
the principle involved in the tax, have raised no such question as 
“lock-outs” and “boycotts,” but on the contrary have assured the 
Government of their determination to carry on, with a hope that 
when times are better the Government will agree to review the 
matter. 

Finally, my attention has been drawn to a published statement 
as follows :— 

“The distributors’ action is not a bluff. Having withdrawn 
under Hays’s instructions they must stay out until Hays gives them 
permission to recommence business.” 

In this connection let me say the industry must clearly under- 
stand that the Government will not tolerate interference in the 
domestic affairs of the Dominion on the part of any foreign cor- 
poration. 


As Russia Sees the East 


THE ROLE OF FOREIGN CAPITAL IN BASIC CHINESE 
INDUSTRIES 
By S. Arkus 
This article was translated specially for Pactric AFFairs from the Rus- 
sian Journal of World Economics and Politics, Moscow, No. 8-9, 1929. It 
is printed here as an indication of Russian opinion on an important Pacific 
problem. 


NE of the most important spheres of foreign capitalistic 

interest in China is industry. The industrial progress of 
China for the past two decades, which it would be an exag- 
geration to characterize as “industrial revolution,” is to a 
large degree connected with the activity of foreign capital. 
The invasion of European and Japanese capital, which began 
at the end of the last century, was the deciding stimulus to the 
industrial development of the country. Exaggerated ideas of 
the colossal mineral resources of China—an idea founded on 
the evaluations of the first explorers—greatly attracted the 
attention of foreigners. Asa result of concessions which were 
forced upon China, foreigners planted their financial roots 
deep in Chinese industry. Their influence in basic industries 
is still dominant. In the textile industry the role of foreign 
capital, foremost amongst which being that of Japan, is im- 
portant. Only during the time of the Great War, when the 
supply of industrial materials from Europe was diminished 
and the activity of foreign capital was weakened, the first signs 
of the expansion of native industry appeared. It is necessary 
to stress the fact, however, that though the World War iso- 
lated China from European influence, it did not prevent an 
expansion in the activity of Japanese capital. The World 
War, though temporarily liquidating the competitive struggle 
between capitalistic groups, strengthened the economic posi- 
tion of Japanese imperialism in China. During the war Japan 
flooded the Chinese market with manufactured articles. The 
sphere of industrial activity for Japanese capital in China 
was broadened. The expansion of the Japanese textile indus- 
try in Chinese territory, the increased seizures of mineral 
resources, and also the establishment of a monopoly in certain 
basic industries, took place at the time of the War as well as 

[ 1045 ] 
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in the years following. With this characterization of the in- 
dustrial growth of China during the period of the World 
War, and noting the elements of growth in the native indus- 
tries, it becomes necessary to consider another process: the 
parallel growth in importance of Japanese capital in the 
country’s economics. 

The following data on foreign interests in basic Chinese 
industries show the important role of foreign capital as a 
whole, and the leading role taken by Japanese capital therein. 
These data show the very characteristic phenomenon of the 
slow but constant diminishing of British capital in Chinese 
industry. 

CoAL INDUSTRY 


OAL, iron and oil are the resources most attractive to 

foreign capital in China. Notwithstanding the many 
researches by Chinese and foreign geologists the true value of 
these resources is still not known. 

There is a contradiction existing between the valuations of 
various experts on coal resources. The minimum estimate of 
the coal resources of China was given by a Chinese geological 


committee in 1921 as 23,435 millions of tons (from “China 
Year Book,” 1923). In 1926 as a result of additional explora- 
tion by this committee the figure was placed at 217,626 mil- 
lions of tons (from “Chinese Economic Journal,” No. |, 
1928). We see, therefore, how greatly, over so short a period 
as four years, the figures of the most authoritative experts on 
the valuation of mineral resources in China have differed. In 
any case, taking into consideration all possible future valua- 
tions of existing and possibly existing resources of coal in 
China, the myth of the fabulous wealth of coal in China can 
be considered at the present time as refuted. It seems evident 
that not only will future estimates vary still further, but that 
they will not even come close to the figures given by Richt- 
hofen, German scientist, who put the resources of Shansi 
Province alone at 1,260,000 million tons, or to the figures of 
the International Geological Congress in Toronto which gave 
the figure, in 1913, as 1,995,587 million tons. 

The calculations of the Chinese Geological Committee, of 
which Dr. Ting, the noted authority, is the head, differ greatly 
from the optimistic figures of the American Professor Fer- 
nand, and the American Commercial Attaché in China, Mr. 
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Arnold, both of whom, as did Richthofen, gave astronomical 
figures setting the coal resources of the country at 1,200,000 
million tons. 

From the other more modest estimates it is important to 
note two diverse figures, one, given in 1930 by Professor 
Drache of Bayonne University, being 985,987 million tons, 
and the other by the chairman of the Japanese Geological 
Committee being 39,565 million tons. Notwithstanding that 
Professor Drache excludes Manchuria and Suiyuan, and the 
Chairman of the Japanese Geological Committee excludes 
Yunnan, Kweichow, Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Kiangsi and 
Szechuan, it is hard to explain such a contradiction in figures. 
At the present time the figures of the Chinese Geological 
Committee are considered to be the most authoritative. Shansi 
Province takes the first place. Fifty per cent of all the coal 
resources of the country are in this Province. 

The production of coal in China represents 1.8% of the 
world’s production. This is indicative of China’s backward- 
ness, even though the output of coal from 1913 to 1923 was 
almost doubled. The last years have not shown a very fast 
tempo in the growth of coal production. The coal output 
comes to more than twenty millions of tons annually. The in- 
crease in production which actually does take place is mainly 
due to production growth in the English Kailan mines and the 
Japanese Fushun mines. These two foreign enterprises pro- 
duce 40% of China’s total coal output. 


TABLE 1 
PRODUCTION OF COAL IN CHINA 


(In thousand tons) 
(China Year Book, 1919, 1923-25) 


These figures show the production of coal by mines with 
modern methods of production, but do not fully indicate the 
total output of coal. 

By Dr. Ting’s figures, China uses approximately forty 
million tons of coal annually, twenty millions of which are 
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mined by primitive methods. It is impossible, of course, to 
calculate the exact amount of coal produced by primitive 
methods, but it would seem that it should be larger than Dr. 
Ting’s estimate. 

Foreign capital occupies an outstanding place in China’s 
coal industry. Foreigners control the largest enterprises. The 
official Chinese statistics give the following figures of invest- 
ments of capital in the coal industry. 


TABLE 2 
CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE COAL INDUSTRY 


FOREIGN MIXED CHINESE 
Japan- Anglo- German- Primi- 
Japan, Engl. Russ. Chinese Chinese Chinese Modern tive Total 


Capital 11,000 12,000 27,000 26,000 750 26,160 ? 101,910 
(in thousand 

Chinese dollars) 
Annual Output 5,000 700 180 1,400 4,780 600 8,277 6,000 26,937 
(in thousand 

tons) 


We see that native capital compared to each separate 
group of foreign capital is noticeably larger. The same is true 
of output. But two things should be considered. Native indus- 
try, not speaking of its undeveloped technical side, is not cen- 
tralized as the foreign industry is, and consists of small enter- 
prises all over the country. The annual output of coal from 
the Fushun mines, for instance, comes to almost six million 
tons, while the output of the largest native enterprise, Chung- 
shin in Shantung, is not greater than 800,000 tons. In mixed 
enterprises native interests are completely dependent upon 
foreign control. The Anglo-Chinese coal company in Chihli 
Province, known as the Kailan Mining Administration, is a 
typical one in this respect. The controlling capital is British. 


Japanese Interests 


Among the capitalistic countries interested in the coal 
industry of China, Japan takes the first place. At the same 
time Japan has achieved a maximum of success in establishing 
control over the metallurgical industry of China. In the coal 
industry, where both Japanese and British capital are in com- 
petition, there is a tendency towards Japan’s growing influ- 
ence, with British capital diminishing. 
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TABLE 3 
CAPITAL AND OUTPUT OF JAPANESE COAL MINES 


CAPITAL 
RESERVES (in million OUTPUT (in thousand tons) 
(in million Chinese 
Japanese: dollars) 1913 1919 1923 1924 1925 
20 2179 2929 4883 5504 5671 
“ 98 104 118 
Japan-Chinese: 
Mukden-Penchihu 373 449 424 
§Tzechuan..... ...:.. oon 558 675 590 
Shantung ) Fangtze 2 166 117 142 
Kiangsi-Pinghsiang...... 200 7 667 649 386 


British Interests 


The role of British capital in the coal industry of China is 
quite important. But there is an essential difference between 
British and Japanese interests. While for Japan the supply of 
Chinese coal is vital to industrial progress, England is inter- 
ested only from the point of view of capital investment. Eng- 
lish interests are concerned with two big enterprises—Kailan 
Mining Company in Chihli and the Peking Syndicate in 
Honan Province. The extent of the capital and production of 
these enterprises is as follows: 


TABLE 4 
CAPITAL AND ANNUAL OUTPUT OF ENGLISH MINES 


RESERVES CAPITAL OUTPUT (in thousand tons) 
js (in million (in million 
Anglo-Chinese: dollars) 1913 1919 1923 1924 1925 
Chihli §{Kailan Mining Co 26 1700 3763 4496 4436 3950 
Aan"! )Mentakou s- 2 2 
English: 
Honan-Peking 
Syndicate 694 

In describing the role of British capital in the coal indus- 
try it is necessary to note that with all its importance it is be- 
ginning gradually to give way to the domination of Japanese 
capital. During the last years the flow of British capital has, 
in fact, ceased. The production of mines under the control of 


British capital is lessening. 


METALLURGICAL PRODUCTION 


BASED upon the latest estimates of iron ore resources, 

China cannot be considered exceptionally rich. The early 
superficial explorations of Richthofen, in which he pro- 
claimed that the iron ore resources of Shansi Province alone 
were sufficient for the world’s demands, happened to be built 
upon the sands. At the present time all of China’s resources in 
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iron ore are calculated at a maximum of one billion tons. By 
the figures of the famous explorer, Tegengren, the resources 
of the iron ore of China are as follows: 

TABLE 5 


IRoN CONTENT 
(in million tons) 


Existing 166 
Probably existing ‘ 202.2 


368.2 


“Tt is evident,” Tegengren says, “that 950 million tons of 
iron ore is no doubt a very h,,n figure for China, and even if 
future discoveries, which seem rather improbable, would dis- 
close twice this amount, the general condition would not 
change. One thing is clear, however: China cannot be con- 
sidered an inexhaustible storehouse of iron ore which could be 
utilized when the supply from other countries shows signs of 
exhaustion.” 

TABLE 6 


POSITION OF CHINA IN IRON ORE DEPOSITS AMONG 


PACIFIC COUNTRIES 
DEeEPosITs OF ORE 
(in million tons) 


Dutch-Indies 

Lie ccnahdindaccbvanempavaooweeocnbonn 
Philippine Islands 

Japan and Korea 

Malay and British Borneo 

Soviet Far East 


One-third of all the iron deposits are in Fengtien Prov- 
ince. 

The metallurgical industry of China is in a very undevel- 
oped state. The use per person of iron and steel in China is 
equal to one and five-tenths kilograms, which is only one- 
tenth of Japan’s needs and one one-hundredth of those of Eng- 
land and Germany. Among the factors which stand in the 
way of China’s progress in the metallurgical industry—bad 
market conditions, high cost of production, technical igno- 
rance, lack of capital—the factor of Japanese control no doubt 
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has a decided significance. Japan has within her power the 
means of regulating the development of China’s metallurgical 
industry within definite limits, when the growth thereof might 
seriously affect the industry of Japan. 

The annual output of iron ore in China is equal to one and 
five-tenths million tons, two-th rds of which is produced by 
well-equipped mines. About ei -hty per cent of the ore is ex- 
ported to Japan. It is characte istic that while the export of 
iron ore is much greater than ‘s import, the import of iron 
and steel is much greater tha’ the export. This abnormal 
condition is further weakened »y the fact that the metallur- 
gical plants of China do not w rk at their full capacity. The 
following tables illustrate the si.uation: 


TABLE 7 
IRON ORE (in metric tons) 


Output Import Export Use in China 

959,711 271,810 687,997 

1,474,698 »482 375,664 1,114,516 
cones Ag ae 733,603 1,002,707 
cecvesee Apt ORe? Oe 7 846,833 920,473 
ee es | $15,913 703,108 


TABLE 8 
PIG IRON AND STEEL (in metric tons) 


OUTPUT STEEL AND IRON 
Pig Iron Steel Import Export Use 


re fh S| 42,637 244,739 67,086 445,166 
.. 354,144 56,996 149,117 189,085 344,176 
. 343,442 30,000 309,817 213,539 469,720 
330,521 30,000 493,624 269,704 584,441 
369,617 30,000 405,266 161,329 643,554 


Japanese Interests 


Japan, controlling ninety per cent of all known deposits of 
iron ore in China, attained almost complete supremacy in the 
metallurgical industry. Japan fortified her superior position 
in China by several political and economic maneuvers. 

The political side of Japan’s aggression expressed itself in 
a series of diplomatic agreements, of which the Twenty-One 
Demands of 1915 are a good example. 

The economic side is based mostly upon loans, which Jap- 
anese financiers made upon very heavy conditions to the Chi- 
nese mining enterprises, gradually bringing these enterprises 
under their control. 
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The centers of concentration of the metallurgical industry 
of China are Hankow, Mukden and Peking. Hankow is the 
most technically developed; the Hayehpin Metallurgical 
Company is located here. This company is the base of the 
Chinese industry. Mukden District comes next. During the 
last few years, through Japanese efforts, the second most im- 
portant center for metallurgy has been developed in Mukden. 
The Japanese interests in the heavy industries of China are 
concentrated in these two centers. And Japan has attained the 
maximum results. The role of native capital is absolutely 
insignificant, and the dominating position of Japan is evident. 
The following table clearly illustrates this: 


TABLE 9 


MAIN IRON AND STEEL MILLS OF CHINA 


(Table based on figures given by “China Year-Book” for 1928 and 
“Chinese Economic Monthly” No. 1, 1928.) 


Name Remarks 


No. Iron 
Furnaces 

: No. Steel 

* ™ Furnaces 
(thous. tons) 
Annual 
Output 
Steel 
(thous. tons) 


1. Japanese: 

es } Hupeh Hanyehpin 
aye x 

Penchihu ? . Penchihu 


70 Temporarily closed 


4 plants 


Temporarily closed 


Hsichingshan 
(near Peking) 
Putung (Shanghai) 


Wuhsing Temporarily closed 


Lihsian (Shansi) Paoching 
: Shanghai 
Kaochangmiao............... sates oor oP 


ss 2 ac 
5 plants 6 4 1474 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


"THE textile industry is the most developed industry in 

China. This is explained by the tremendous amount of 
cotton grown in China (China takes third place in the grow- 
ing of cotton), cheap labor, and the imménse home market for 
textile manufactures. As in the other industries, the deciding 
push was given by foreign capital. Technically well-equipped 
textile industry appeared in China in 1896 after the Shimono- 
seki Treaty, giving the rights first to the Japanese and then to 
other nationalities to import industrial equipment, and free- 
dom in industrial activity within the territory of certain ports. 
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The World War weakened the supply of foreign manufac- 
tures in China’s market, and there followed a period of un- 
usual growth in native textile industry. But at the same time 
the influence of Japanese capital expanded, too. It was after 
the war that intensive intrusion of Japanese capital into the 
industries of China began. The Japanese desire to become 
firmly established on Chinese soil was clearly seen. 

British capital in the Chinese textile industry does not 
have the influence that Japanese capital has, though the tech- 
nical equipment of British enterprises is more perfect. Until 
the last few years Japanese and British capital were compet- 
ing. At the present time, however, the process of diminishing 
British influence is under way. Step by step Japan is acquir- 
ing a new position in the textile industry, though she is begin- 
ning to feel quite sharply the competition of the native manu- 
facturers. The relation of foreign and native capital is shown 
below: 


TABLE 10 
FOREIGN AND NATIVE TEXTILE ENTERPRISES 


(“Chinese Economic Journal” for April, 1928.) 
CHINESE JAPANESE ENGLISH 
Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of Spindles of Looms Mills of Spindles of Looms Mills of Spindlesof Looms 


544,010 2,254 3 165,952 886 864 195,056 
2,112,154 13,689 1,218,544 5,925 5 250,516 
2,112,254 13,689 1,218,544 5,925 250,516 
2,032,816 13,371 1,331,304 5,925 205,320 
1,881,822 16,381 1,326,920 7,205 205,320 
2,218,588 13,459 1,302,676 9,625 205,320 


So we see the parallel growth of the native and Japanese 
enterprises. The position of British enterprise has been on the 
same level since 1925. 

It is necessary to note that the data given above do not 
show completely the actual situation. Very often enterprises 
with Chinese names are under Japanese control and closely 
connected with Japanese financial interests. 

For a more complete idea of the condition of foreign and 
native capital in China’s textile industry, we must turn to the 
recent data (1927) published in the authoritative Chinese 
organ, “The Chinese Economic Journal,” for April, 1928. 
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TABLE 11 
CHINESE AND FOREIGN TEXTILE ENTERPRISES 


CHINESE JAPANESE ENGLISH 
Number of Mills 73 42 4 
Capital 43,112,390 (taels) 258,880,000 (yen) 6,850,000 (taels) 
68,640,000 (dollars) 
4,500,000 (Mukden doll.) 36,000,000 (taels) 
Reserve Capital 2,611,150 (taels) 68,315,700 (yen) 6,351,760 (taels) 
3,783,692 (dollars) 
100,000 (Mukden doll.) 2,447,000 (taels) 
Number of Spindles 2,098,058 1,370,412 
Number of Looms 13,981 
Workers 79,427 
1,261,548 690,769 
4,259,666 4,739,704 


Chinese enterprises occupy first place, both as to the 
amount of capital and the size of the output. Japanese come 
next. The role of British enterprise is comparatively small. 

The center of Chinese textile production is Shanghai, 
which is called the Chinese “Manchester.” Here this indus- 
try attains its largest proportions and development. 


TABLE 12 


THE TEXTILE ENTERPRISES IN CHINA IN 1927 


LOCATION No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Mills Spindles Looms Workers CAPITAL 


Chinese: 
Shanghai 755,182 5,916 49,908 24,216 thous. taels 


§ 8,130,59u taels 

440,275 2458 = 28,563)” 19°20 thous. doll. 

285,356 1,610 20,822 26,350 thous. doll. 

261,400 16,728 7,760 thous. taels 
BAUR POOV snccencinecss-+, 110,020 3 tes a 

Chekiang Prov 57,760 1,350 thous. doll. 

Shantung Prov 62,500 oe 4,900 thous. doll. 

Shansi Prov 19,640 2,000 thous. doll. 
Shensi Prov. 15,000 1 million doll. 
Kiangsi Prov 15,300 1 million taels 
Anhuei Prov 15,200 1 million doll. 
40,000 3 million doll. 

21,968 4,500 thous. doll. 


Shanghai 205,320 2,348 16,500 6,850 thous. taels 
Japanese: 
| 100 million yen 
Shanghai 1,025,904 11,494 58,113 26 million taels 
{| 158,880 thous. yen 


In the other 
parts of China 344,408 2,487 21,314 10 million taels 
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We see that most of the native and foreign enterprises are 
concentrated in Shanghai. The most important role in Shang- 
hai belongs to Japanese capital. By the number of enterprises, 
the size of output and the amount of capital involved, the Jap- 
anese hold a dominant position. Out of the 25,000 Japanese 
population of Shanghai, one-fourth is directly connected with 
the textile industry. The largest part of the balance of the 
Japanese population is also, in one way or another, connected 
with this industry. The biggest Japanese industrial interests 
are concentrated in Shanghai and the Osaka textile center in 
Japan is connected by a thousand strings with this city. 

We have already stressed the tendency of Japanese expan- 
sion in China to create a strong industrial base on Chinese 
territory. Japan is pushed towards this by a whole series of 
important motives: the growth of native Chinese industry, 
improvement of competitive ability, and the prospect of an 
increase in the tariff on Japanese goods, are the decisive fac- 
tors. By creating its own industry in China and utilizing 
cheap Chinese labor, Japan is able to lower the cost of pro- 
duction and bring the production closer to the market. Japan 
is also trying to neutralize the consequences of the tariff by 
placing the enterprises within custom limits. The role of Jap- 
anese capital in Chinese textile industries, as a whole, is 
growing. 

The introduction of a defensive tariff will be a deciding 
stimulus for a faster development of native textile industry. 


CONCLUSION 


CONOMIC and industrial interests, together with the 

special privileges of foreigners, constitute the foundation 
for the present regime of foreign control and influence. The 
liberation of China from foreign control inevitably demands 
the liquidation of these two elements. The abolition of un- 
equal treaties, towards which the attention of China is now 
drawn, will not be the solution of the independent economic 
development of China. It is clear that the country whose 
financial and industrial interests prevail economically will 
eventually guide and regulate the economic development of 
that country. From this point of view, to a certain degree, 
the chief menace to China is the role of Japan, who has be- 
come solidly established in the basic industries of China. It 
will not be an exaggeration to say that the development of 
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Chinese metallurgical and textile industries depends first of 
all upon the economic policy of Japan. The latter, in a posi- 
tion of unlimited control, has the means to hold the industrial 
growth of China within definite limits. In this connection it 
is worth while to note the opinion of the Professor of Agricul- 
ture of Tokyo Imperial University, Shiroshi Nasu, who said 
at a conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations: “If 
China’s industrialization will go fast the economic position of 
Japan will be very shaky.” (Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, “Food and 
Population in Japan,” the Japan Times and Mail, January, 
1928.)* This statement, more clearly than anything else, 
shows the attitude of a few far-sighted Japanese scientists who 
are trying to predict the results of the coming industrial de- 
velopment of China in its relation to the economics of Japan. 

So in its struggle for the liberation of its own resources 
from foreign control, and the creation of conditions for the 
development of national industry, China faces in Japan the 
most stubborn and persistent adversary. 


* No statement such as this credited to Dr. Nasu has been found in the document 
cited, as that paper was prepared for and published by the Institute of Pacific Relations 
(Proceedings 1927 Conference, Problems of the Pacific, p. 339 ff.). The only passage 
which might so have been interpreted is the following (cf. p. 350 op. cit.): “Even in 
times of peace, maintenance of agriculture is of utmost importance because, as the 
agricultural nations become industrialized, their population increases, and at the same 
time their ability to export food and raw materials declines; moreover, as such in- 
dustrialized nations curtail their importation of industrial products, to that extent is 
the ability of the hitherto exporting nation to purchase agricultural products abroad 
lessened.”’—EbITor. 


Pacific Items 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE GENERAL ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


Increasingly during the past six months the spectre of 
economic fatality has stalked through the press of the Pacific 
area. The newspapers and weekly journals of the Oriental 
countries, of the South Pacific dominions, of the North 
Pacific nations, have been filled with the appalling immediacy 
of domestic budgetary problems, unemployment, trade de- 
pression, failing businesses, or with the high-handed tariff 
tactics of their neighbors. Cabinets and Congressional com- 
mittees have concerned themselves with the regulation of in- 
ternational economic accords and the falling off in the volume 
of foreign trade. Political parties are waging bitter contests 
on the basis of responsibility for the depression. Conferences 
everywhere, official, semi-official, academic and popular, have 
been preoccupied with problems of a disturbed economic 
stability, national and international. 

No nation has been spared the effects of the general dis- 
turbance as reflected in a serious unemployment situation 
which has persisted for many months despite the usual op- 
timistic pronouncements intended to restore public confi- 
dence. Widespread unemployment has in its turn stirred a 
deeper national feeling against immigration, particularly in 
Canada, the United States and Australia, and has resulted in 
the tightening and the stricter interpretation of immigration 
restrictions. Everywhere the international repercussions of 
domestic depression are being felt. Economists and states- 
men are saying that the crucial problem of the age is whether 
or not some scientific and reasonable formula for international 
economic relationships can be devised and accepted before 
the nations of the world run headlong into a chaos from which 
there is no escape save through blood and terror. This situa- 
tion is not peculiar to the Pacific; neither is it one from which 
the Pacific is exempt. 

Australia’s plight has engaged the attention of Europe as 
well as of her more immediate neighbors. Particularly, of 
course, the British papers have been deeply concerned over 
the dominion’s solvency and have carried full reports and 
voluminous editorial comments on the difficulties of the new 
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Labor Cabinet. For the first two months of the fiscal year 
the Commonwealth accounts showed such an alarming decline 
that, as reported September | from Canberra, an early special 
meeting of the federal parliament seemed inevitable if the 
ministry was to be able to balance the budget. The Cabinet 
was in almost continuous session, seeking ways and means of 
retrenchment, yet dependent for support of any policy upon 
the favor of the Trade Union Council meetings. A certain 
section of the Trade Union membership, it is reported, 
favored repudiation of the national debt, but this proposal 
was not sustained by the membership at large. 

Inability to meet foreign obligations without assistance led 
the Commonwealth government to welcome the visit of Sir 
Otto Niemeyer, a representative of the Bank of England, who 
after an investigation of the situation and a series of Cabinet 
conferences proposed a remedial plan. This plan included 
financial assistance from the Bank of England to cover Aus- 
tralia’s due obligations abroad. Leaders in the Common- 
wealth are, however, faced with the inescapable necessity for 
further retrenchment at home. Reductions in salaries and 
wages are inevitable, and in some places there has been a 
return to the 48-hour working week in place of the existing 
44-hour week. These revisions downward in the accepted 
standard of living are acknowledged as a bitter necessity for 
a labor government to make itself responsible for, but they 
are recognized as temporary emergency measures in a desper- 
ate situation. 

New Zealand is chiefly concerned with tariff difficulties, 
both inter-imperial and foreign, although the government is 
also occupied with the necessity for unemployment relief 
measures. Her principal grievance just now is against 
Canada for the increased duty on New Zealand butter, a 
financial blow for which she has retaliated by removing the 
preferential tariff on Canadian motor cars. The whole ques- 
tion of reciprocal arrangements or inter-imperial tariff prefer- 
ences is regarded as one which must be satisfactorily settled 
at the Imperial Conference now in session. 

In England these Empire difficulties are reflected in a 
growing agitation over the question of tariff and free trade. 
Moreover, a decline in the volume of England’s foreign trade, 
particularly in the Pacific, has resulted from a combination of 
tariff wars, boycott in India and the silver slump in China. 
Unemployment has added to the worries of the MacDonald 
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government, which has barely weathered several serious 
political crises. 

In the United States, unemployment remains the most 
serious symptom of the general depression from which this 
country is perhaps suffering the least obviously of any. Fall- 
ing exports are also causing national concern, and Senate in- 
vestigating committees have been active, particularly with 
reference to the Pacific. (Reference has been made elsewhere 
in these notes to the proposal of Senator Pittman for the in- 
ternational stabilization of the silver market as a tonic to 
China’s foreign trade.) Although every effort is being made 
to foresee an increasingly strong future in the financial mar- 
kets of the nation, and so to invoke prosperity, yet unemploy- 
ment persists, along with much serious speculation as to its 
immediate causes and a tendency in the public prints to scien- 
tific inquiry into the more fundamental and widely ramified 
reasons for its prevalence. 

China’s chief bugbear has been the fall in the silver ex- 
change. Her entire economic problem has of course been 
complicated by the past eight months of civil war. At the 
close of the latter a call was issued for a national economic 
conference, the second since the rise of the present National 
Government, to take place in Nanking during the latter part 
of October. Here the most pressing problems of provincial 
and national revenue, budget reform, financial stabilization 
and general economic reconstruction will be considered. Gov- 
ernment financial agents, private bankers and business men, 
economic experts and customs chiefs have been called to 
participate. 

In Japan the growing seriousness of the depression has 
led to a vigorous anti-government campaign on the part of 
the Seiyukai, opposition party. The campaign has taken the 
form of mass-meetings and mass appeals for the repudiation 
of the government’s domestic retrenchment and foreign 
financial policies. The removal of the gold embargo, which 
was hailed last January as a courageous and patriotic, though 
admittedly drastic, service is now made the object of political 
attack as the cause of all this year’s economic troubles. The 
president of the Yokohama Specie Bank, as reported on 
October 2, stated in his address to shareholders: 

Depression after such a step (the removal of the embargo) is un- 


avoidable. Financial retrenchment by the government, private com- 
mercial and industrial adjustments and the world-wide declines of 
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demand for commodities and their prices brought about extreme de- 
pression in this country. 

Since the Wall Street panic of last autumn, world economic 
circles have been confused. Japan’s trade has been checked by a 
variety of factors, including the drop of bar silver, the waning pur- 
chasing power of the world, China’s so-called gold standard, and the 
elevation of tariff walls by British India, Australia and America. 


At the beginning of September the Minseito (government 
party) organized a nation-wide campaign to combat the 
Seiyukai offensive, charging that overstatement of the evils of 
the situation lead to pessimism and panic and constitute a 
national danger. At the first Minseito mass-meeting in Tokyo 
the Finance Minister, Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, reviewed the 
world economic situation, finding many of the present evils 
rooted in war and immediately post-war conditions, and point- 
ing out the inevitable connection between loss of trade in 
Japan and “tight money” in America, between unemployment 
in the Island Empire and the crash in the silver market from 
which China was the most spectacular sufferer, and, more 
obviously, between the slowing down of Japanese industries 
and the new tariff barriers in various parts of the world. He 
defended the lifting of the gold embargo and the exporting 
of gold for investment in Japanese loans abroad as the only 
possible course for the government to have followed. To 
meet the consequent period of depression (which has had, as 
pointed out above, many other contributing causes) he ad- 
vocates, in its domestic aspect, the regulation of production, 
and, in its international aspects, the universal lowering or total 
abolition of tariff walls. 

In respect to the domestic situation Mr. Inouye said: 

Some people are clamouring for a change of policy. They main- 

tain that, in view of the present business depression, the Govern- 

ment should issue new loans for the promotion of enterprises. Such 

an argument is, however, very harmful in these days when the 

country is faced by the necessity of devising appropriate measures to 

make good the effects of the lifting of the gold embargo. They seem 

to pin high hopes to a temporary business prosperity which may result 

from the flotation of public loans, but it is impossible to believe that 

such temporary measures will bring any lasting benefits. Moreover, 
such a course will affect the value of Japanese public bonds to the 
impairment of the country’s credit at home and abroad. It will 
cause the deferment of the readjustment of businesses which calls for 

immediate attention, and lead to an inflation of the currency and a 

rise in the prices of commodities with the result that there will 

recur an unfavourable balance of trade and the outflow of gold. 

Such a contingency would threaten the gold standard system of this 
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country, and the prospects of restoring security to the financial world 

would be gone. 

The large-scale debate between government and opposition, 
continues unabated. There is no observable improvement in 
poverty and unemployment, in the distress of farmers and in 
business failures. Higher taxes and lower taxes, doles to un- 
employed, grants to farmers and regulation of businesses are 
being advocated and attacked. Wholesale discharge of em- 
ployes, and labor disputes, find large space in the weekly 
journals. Meanwhile the government is facing the gigantic 
task of harmonizing a new and economical budget out of the 
separate elements of individual department demands which 
are already far exceeding the limits of a “retrenchment” pro- 
gram. Observers will heartily hope that the confidence ex- 
pressed by the Finance Ministry in an imminent turn of the 
long lane of depression is a well-founded one. 


JAPAN RATIFIES THE NAVAL PACT 


As reported in the October issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS, the 
Special Committee of the Privy Council of Japan, which had 
for three weeks been carefully scrutinizing the provisions of 
the London tri-lateral Naval Pact for any possible details 
inimical to Japan’s interest, reported favorably to the Privy 
Council according to official announcement of September 13. 
A long and determined struggle had been waged within the 
Privy Council (which is the department of government near- 
est the throne) between the opponents of the treaty, headed 
by Admiral Kanji Kato, former chief of the naval general 
staff, and the forces of the Hamaguchi ministry, led in this 
particular by Admiral Takarabe, who had helped frame the 
treaty at the London Conference. 

Following the special committee’s favorable report on 
September 13, the matter lay in abeyance until a plenary 
session of the Privy Council on October 1. Further resistance 
was expected at this time, but was not forthcoming. The 
session was held in the presence of the Emperor, who listened 
to reports made by Viscount M. Ito, chairman of the special 
investigating committee, and by Premier Hamaguchi. The 
Council then voted for ratification without a single dissent, 
the Emperor affixed his signature, and the ceremony was 
complete. 

Admiral Hyo Takarabe, minister of the navy, resigned 
his post on October 3 and was succeeded by Admiral Kiyotane 
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Abo, member of the supreme naval council. It was under- 
stood that Admiral Takarabe’s resignation from the ministry 
grew out of the opposition displayed by the navy general 
staff at the time the Japanese delegation to the London Con- 
ference became a party to the proposed naval pact, and that 
the resignation had been delayed only until after ratification 
of that pact was successfully completed. 


THE CIVIL WAR IN CHINA 


The long-drawn tension between the National Government 
forces and the rebel military alliance established at Peking 
on March 19, came to a sudden and spectacular end in late 
September, upon the heels of an ultimatum from Governor 
Chang Hsueh-liang of Manchuria. Governor Chang has 
been the uncertain hope of both Nanking and Peking since 
the opening of hostilities this spring, at which time (and 
since) he endeavored to mediate between General Yen’s coali- 
tion faction and the National Government. Despite overtures 
from both sides, despite appointments to high posts in the 
national military command and in the new rebel “govern- 
ment,” General Chang has remained consistently aloof and, 
so far as action was concerned, non-committal. Foreign dis- 
patches have carried on the average of two “authentic” 
rumors a month, emanating from Peking, to the effect that 
the Manchurian leader had definitely cast his lot with the 
Northern Coalition. ‘These rumors were always promptly 
denied from Mukden, or from Peitaho, where the “Young 
General” was summering, and published abroad just in time 
to make room for a new crop of rumors. There were also 
persistent rumors to the effect that the Manchurian troops 
were mobilizing or about to mobilize within the Great Wall, 
in Chihli province (seat of Peking, the old capital), with 
intent to harass the rebels’ rear. These rumors, the fond hope 
of Nanking, never materialized into fact. 

Then about the middle of September a war council of 
the several military lords of the Three Eastern Provinces 
(Manchuria) was held at Mukden. As an outcome an ulti- 
matum (or a peace proposal, as one may wish to name it) 
was sent to General Yen Hsi-shan in Peking suggesting his 
retirement to his own province of Shansi. On the heels of 
this the Manchurian troops actually entered the province of 
Chihli, waiting to occupy Tientsin and Peking as the Shansi 
forces evacuated. This was accomplished by the 24th of 
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September, without attack on either side. Incidentally, the 
Tientsin Customs, for four months in the control of Yen Hsi- 
shan with Lenox Simpson (“Putnam Weale”’) as collector, 
were restored to the Nanking administration. 

General Chang professes his continued loyalty and adher- 
ence to the National Government. Nanking dispatches pro- 
claim him the saviour of the nation. Most observers are 
puzzled and believe the end is not yet. For while the im- 
mediate tension is broken and Peking, now “Peiping”’ once 
more, is freed of the rebel forces, the coalition is, so far as is 
known, still intact though homeless; General Feng has until 
recent date continued his operations in Shantung; Man- 
churians, not Southerners, are in control of the important 
Peiping-Tientsin area; there are still many disaffected ele- 
ments abroad, north and south, and the coming winter months 
are, as usual, ripe for stratagems of all sorts. 

It is pointed out, however, that the recent events have 
virtually assured a winter free of military operations—suf- 
ficient blessing in itself—which will permit the initiation and 
execution of long-contemplated measures of reform and civil 
construction on the part of the national government, and the 
enhancement of that government’s prestige abroad. The ac- 
ceptance by General Chang Hsueh-liang of the post of Vice- 
Commander-in-Chief of the Chinese Army, Navy and Air, 
and his inaugural into that position at Mukden on October 9 
are considered in many quarters as a favorable augury for a 
unified North and South. The “Double Ten” celebration on 
the next day, commemorating the 19th anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Manchu imperial dynasty (October 10, 
1911), took on added significance because of the recent res- 


toration of peace. 
CHINA’S FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In spite of the civil warfare so recently ended, progress 
in the settlement of China’s outstanding foreign affairs has 
not remained at a standstill in recent months. In regard to 
the extraterritoriality issue, however, little of a definite nature 
has been accomplished. Sir Miles Lampson, the British 
Minister, has been in negotiation with the Nanking Foreign 
Office during late September and notes were exchanged. It 
is understood that proposals submitted by the British Minister 
were pronounced unsatisfactory after consideration by the 
Chinese government, and that new proposals were being 
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drafted by the latter. From Washington there came a sug- 
gestion, as of the date September 21, that an informal tri- 
lateral conference be held in Nanking during October to 
discuss ways and means for a final international agreement 
on extraterritorial abolition. An International News dispatch 
dated Washington, October |, quoted the State Department as 
intending to submit a definite proposal to the Chinese Govy- 
ernment during October, looking toward revision of the ex- 
trality treaty now existent between the two governments. 
Possibly growing out of these reports, Japanese editors have 
directed some criticism at the new American Ambassador to 
Japan, W. Cameron Forbes, for the alleged favoritism shown 
to China by the United States Government in all matters in- 
volving China and Japan or China and international affairs 
of any sort. The U. S. State Department took occasion on 
October 6 to assert that any such interpretation of that gov- 
ernment’s official actions was erroneous. 

A Sino-Japanese cable conference was opened in Nanking 
on September 17 to discuss the cancellation of the existing 
contract for the operation of the Shanghai-Nagasaki cable 
line. This proposed cancellation is in line with the Chinese 
Government’s policy of converting all private communication 
services into government enterprises. 

Announcements from London and Nanking on September 
17 and 18 and later report Anglo-Chinese agreements on three 
pending questions. (1) The disposal of the British share of 
the Boxer Indemnity Fund was decided upon. The money 
will be spent for the completion of the Canton-Hankow rail- 
way, the work to be supervised by a joint Anglo-Chinese 
board. (2) The terms of the rendition of the British Con- 
cession at Amoy were fixed by an exchange of notes. It is 
officially stated that these terms follow the general outline of 
the Chinkiang agreement. (3) The restoration of Weihaiwei 
was fixed to take place on October 1, according to the terms 
of the agreement signed at Nanking on April 18 last but so 
far delayed in execution. 

Chinese journals of late September are commenting with 
keen regret on their country’s failure to secure the two-thirds 
majority necessary for her election to a seat (non-permanent) 
on the Council of the League of Nations. This matter was 
voted on by the representatives of 48 countries at the As- 
sembly meeting of September 17, only 27 votes being 


favorable. 
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America’s foreign trade with China, which has suffered 
severely of late, was made the subject of a special senate com- 
mittee investigation in August and September. Senator Pitt- 
man’s sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee found the collapse of the silver market to be largely 
responsible for the drop in China-American trade. Senator 
Pittman has advanced a plan for silver stabilization which 
he believes will do much to correct the evils of currency 
fluctuation in silver-standard countries. He proposes the 
formation of a silver pool to be drawn from the treasuries of 
the United States, Great Britain and France for the purpose 
of making loans to China, the loans to be spent under the 
supervision of an international commission. Railway and 
road building and the employment of labor are counted as 
direct by-products of the expected financial benefits of such 
a scheme, according to Senator Pittman. No comments on 
this plan have as yet been noted from other than American 
sources. 

A Rengo (Japanese) news dispatch via Tokyo reported 
on October 8 the supposed project under negotiation between 
the Manchurian provincial government and a group of Ger- 
man financiers for a 50,000,000 tael loan to be used in the lay- 
ing of a network of railroads in the Three Eastern Provinces. 
The matter, it is said, is receiving the close consideration of 
the South Manchuria Railway. 

LEAGUE ASSEMBLY IN SESSION 

The eleventh assembly of the League of Nations opened 
at Geneva on September 10. It was generally recognized at 
the opening that problems of war and disarmament would 
probably claim first place in the attention of the several dele- 
gations. The first speaker in the assembly’s debate on the 
work before them was Sir Robert Borden, leader of the Cana- 
dian delegation, and the theme of Sir Robert’s talk was dis- 
armament. ‘We have renounced war,” he said; “why have 
we not renounced armaments?” This proved to be a keynote 
for succeeding speeches. 

The deliberations of the Assembly, in so far as they 
touched Pacific problems, will be discussed in a later issue of 
PACIFIC AFFAIRS. 

BRITISH IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


On October 1 Premier Ramsay MacDonald inaugurated 
in London the quadrennial assembly of the heads of the British 
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dominions in an Empire conference. Premier MacDonald 
stated that one of the main problems for consideration was 
the relation of Great Britain to foreign powers, and how best 
they might combine their influence for the furtherance of 
disarmament and the peaceful international settlement of 
disputes. 

Economic problems, especially those of Australia and 
Canada, are recognized as of primary importance, although 
they rank third on the outline agenda which named (1) Inter- 
Imperial Relations, (2) Foreign Policy and Defense, and 
(3) Economic Questions as the main subjects of discussion. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICAN SAMOA 


American Samoa, as the Eastern section distinguished 
from Western or British Samoa is known, has been governed 
by the American navy for almost thirty years. Of late the 
people of the islands which comprise this section have grown 
restive under a rule which, they claim, has fostered a stagnant 
rather than a progressive community, and they have petitioned 
the United States Congress for the formal annexation of the 
islands and the setting up of a civil government. The territory 
in question was ceded to the United States by the chiefs 
through their acts of 1900 and 1904, but acceptance was never 
ratified by Congress until February 20, 1929, when, in response 
to petition, Congress passed a resolution “accepting, ratifying 
and confirming” the cessions. This resolution also created a 
commission to visit Samoa and investigate affairs there with 
the purpose of drafting a bill of rights and recommending a 
civil form of government. The commission did not proceed 
to its task in Samoa until during September, 1930. 

Senator Hiram Bingham, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mitee on Territories and Insular Possessions, headed the 
commission, which was composed of two senators, two con- 
gressmen and two Samoan chiefs. The first four members of 
the group arrived in Hawaii on September 19 from the United 
States and held preliminary hearings for three days before 
proceeding to Samoa. Certain scientists and business men 
familiar with Samoa, and certain Samoans resident in Hawaii 
presented their views. 

The twelve-day investigation in Samoa was devoted to the 
hearing of testimony from native Samoans, foreign traders 
and residents of long standing, and officials in the navy gov- 
ernment. The problem of land holdings and ownership, of 
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safeguarding lands to the natives and yet giving them full 
control thereof, of ensuring the rights of part-Samoans with- 
out leaving land titles the prey to unscrupulous whites, and 
of encouraging individual enterprise without interfering with 
the communal village and tribal organization, occupied a 
large place in the hearings and deliberations. Testimony was 
almost unanimously unfavorable to a continuation of the naval 
administration, although certain chiefs spoke in terms of 
praise of the latter, mentioning particularly the schools and 
health service. The Mau, native organization which came 
into being, and into conflict with the navy government, in 
1920, is solidly for civil rights and civil government, claiming 
that every adverse decision against its members in the past has 
been on the grounds that Samoa was “not a part of the United 
States, amenable to United States law, but merely under the 
protection of the navy.” A bill of rights as American citizens 
and well-defined laws under which they might through their 
Fono, or native council, share in administering their own 
government, has been from its inception the aim and the 
demand of the group. 

One man, High Chief Tuitele, the highest ranking chief 
of the island section, made a plea for the union of all Samoa 
under an American civil government. ‘““We Samoans are all 
brothers,” he declared. Senator Bingham pointed out the im- 
possibility of such union in view of the fact that Western 
Samoa is under the protection of the League of Nations, 
which had mandated the territory to the British, New Zea- 
land now being the responsible agency of government. There 
could be no union, he said, unless the United States turned 
Eastern Samoa over to the League. 

Problems of taxation and general revenue, the retention 
of chiefly titles under American law, the status of the Mau 
and Fono under a civil government, were some of the per- 
plexing questions engaging the attention of a commission 
almost wholly unfamiliar, except by long-distance study, with 
the mode of life and the conditions in which they found them- 
selves and with the wishes of the people and the manner of 
thinking which these investigations were supposed to elicit. 

At the close of the hearings, and in addressing a gathering 
of over a thousand natives, Senator Bingham gave the first 
indication of the commission’s policy by expressing the hope 
that they would be able to persuade Congress to grant Ameri- 
can citizenship to the Samoan people. Following this the 
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commission went into executive session to draw up the outlines 
for a proposed organic act. 

The commission presented this proposed outline, which 
will form the basis of its full report to Congress, to a gather- 
ing of the chiefs at Pago Pago on October 7. It appeared to 
encompass most of the cherished aims of the Mau for citizen- 
ship and self-government. Recommendations will include: 

1. American citizenship for all Samoans (Eastern sec- 
tion), defined as including all inhabitants of Tutuila and 
Manua and their children, together with all inhabitants who 
were residing in Hawaii or the mainland United States at 
the time of the Congress’ ratification of cession (1929). 

2. A Bill of Rights containing constitutional guarantees 
of liberty excepting such as are inapplicable because of con- 
flict with native custom. 

3. A plan of civil government separating the executive, 
legislative and judicial, and giving the Fono law-making 
powers. 

Land provisions, according to the recommendations, will 
make the acquiring of title possible only to citizens of Samoa. 
Admission to Samoan citizenship lies within the power of the 
Fono, which, however, “shall not deny citizenship to any 
person of full or part Polynesian blood,” and which may, at 
its discretion, grant citizenship to resident non-Samoans. 

The continuance of the naval station at Pago Pago is rec- 
ommended, and Swain’s Island will also remain under navy 
control. 

Senator Bingham, on the commission’s return to Honolulu 
en route home, stated his satisfaction with the harmonious 
nature of the commission’s work, their basic agreement with 
the major desires of the Samoan people and the unanimous 
character of the decisions for recommendation. He said they 
had endeavored to steer a middle course between leaving the 
islands under the old undemocratic rule, and turning them 
entirely over to the Samoans to administer without guidance. 
He had much praise for the navy administration but would 
not favor the continuance of an autocratic form of government 
in Samoa under modern conditions. 

Albert F. Judd, of the staff of the Bishop Museum of 
Polynesian Ethnology and Natural History, Honolulu, was 
attached to the commission as legal adviser, and to him has 
been given the task of framing the proposed organic act which 
will be submitted to Congress at its short session in December. 


Reflections 


EpiTorRIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of PaciFic AFFAIRS. 


PROTECTION AT LAST 


From the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1930 


.. + What a relief it is to Americans residing in Hankow, Changsha and 
other cities in the communist-infested provinces of the Yangtze Valley, in 
Fukien and South China, in Shantung, North China and Manchuria, to learn 
that henceforth they are under the strong armed protection of the Nationalist 
Government at Nanking! And yet, as this is written in the beach hotel at 
Tsingtac, we look across the bay and see the Stars and Stripes flopping lazily 
in the summer breeze from the stern of the Flagship of the American Pacific 
Fleet, with an ugly looking aeroplane carrier and some destroyers beyond and 
still further in the distance around the point, where we cannot see it, we know 
that there is anchored a business-like Japanese cruiser whose guns command 
the land approach to the port. We know the Japanese war-ship can blow to 
pieces any army that attempts to enter the city from that direction, and some- 
how, we are comforted. We know that Tsingtao is a hot-bed of Communism 
and labor troubles, the stronghold of Left Wing Kuomintang agitators deter- 
mined to ruin Japanese investments and industrial establishments in this city. 
Given the opportunity, the communists will seize the port and city. There 
are probably something like 14,000 Japanese subjects residing in Tsingtao and 
at the moment probably a few hundred Americans with their wives and kiddies 
summering at the beach, who feel a sense of security in the presence of these 
war-ships. And, despite Nanking’s guarantee, the departure of the Flagship 
Pittsburg will be the signal for an exodus of Americans from this one spot in 
China (outside of Shanghai) where real protection is assured. The Americans 
will go, but the Japanese will remain; as safe as though they were living in 
Kyoto. Nanking may officially inform Tokyo that it will be fully responsible 
for the lives and properties of these Japanese, but it is a safe bet that the 
Gaimusho will take no chances. The business-looking Japanese cruiser will 
stick to the anchorage that constitutes the one guarantee that the city will not 
be overrun by the disheartened armies now engaged in the prolonged indecisive 
battle not forty miles away. 


THE CONFLICT OF RUSSIAN AND JAPANESE INTERESTS 
From the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 27, 1930 


The report that the question of forced inspection of the account books of 
the branch office of the Bank of Chosen in Vladivostok is developing into a 
serious international issue between Japan and Russia has received little atten- 
tion here. According to the Rengo agency, it was the first time that the only 
Japanese bank in Soviet Russia had received such rigorous inspection by the 
Soviet authorities and it was suspected that the object of this measure was to 
oust Japanese fishermen working on Soviet waters, it being known that the 
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Japanese fishermen there had close business connections with the Bank of 
Chosen as the only Japanese banking agency in Russia. 

The report further pointed out that unless the insulting treatment ceases 
in time, the branch office of the Bank of Chosen is expected to withdraw from 
Vladivostok and that the Dalbank, a Soviet banking institution operating in 
Japan, will be eventually requested to close down, thereby affecting the busis 
ness relations between the two countries. 

The dispute over the problem of fisheries in the Northern Waters has 
been an outstanding one for some time past and one of considerable economic 
significance. In fact, a treaty was concluded between Soviet Russia and Japan 
about two years ago whereby the fishery rights off Saghalin and the coast of 
Kamchatka were defined. Nevertheless such conflicts of interest would occur 
in spite of regulations and in case proper care should be neglected, they are 
liable to assume grave proportions. Indeed, if the report can be taken as cor- 
rect, the situation has already affected the general trade relations between the 
two countries, although it is hoped that Mr. Tokichi Tanaka, Japanese Am- 
bassador to Moscow, will be able to bring about some satisfactory settlement 
for both parties. 

While we are on the subject of the conflict of Russian and Japanese inter- 
ests in the Orient, it would not, perhaps, be inopportune to allude briefly to 
their interests on the continent, especially in Manchuria and Mongolia. What- 
ever tacit understanding or agreement they may have in respect of these Chi- 
nese territories in the north, it is impossible to know, but it is absolutely 
certain that, no matter whether they do agree or disagree, the interests of the 
Chinese nation will be largely affected. We do not wish to see the Soviets and 
the Japanese fighting over the conflict of their interests in China nor will we 


countenance any agreement in which Chinese interests are involved. In short, 
while our neighbors are making intensive efforts to exploit Chinese wealth, it 
behooves our government to take steps to protect such interests which may 
become convenient instruments of bargain. 


KWANTUNG SALT 
From the Manchuria Daily News (Japanese), Dairen, August 20, 1930 


Mr. S$. Tanaka, an acknowledged authority on salt in Japan, who visited 
South Manchuria en the 15th inst. on about a fortnight’s inspecting tour of 
Kwantung Leased Territory, with special reference to salt industry, observes: 

The homefolks came to appreciate with what enthusiasm the salt manufac- 
turers in Kwantung Leased Territory are working to improve the quality of 
salt they put out and to lower its price as one of the principal productive 
industries in the Leased Territory. ; 

At home, partly through the legislation of how to encourage special indus- 
tries, manufacture of dye-stuffs and soda industry have become materially 
developed, increasing the demand for industrial salt. The authorities con- 
cerned wish to have a specific market on which to buy industrial salt. I am 
here to see how industrial salt is being put out in the Leased Territory, while 
establishing an understanding, if possible, for future dealings in Kwantung 
salt. 

Formerly Japan depended upon Tsingtao salt because of its lower prices. 
Thanks to Prof. Dr. Marusawa’s process of improving the quality of Kwan- 
tung salt, it is now far better than Tsingtao salt. By levelling the existing 
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margin of 10-20 sen per 100 kin to Tsingtao salt, it may easily outbid Tsing- 
tao salt on the home market. 

The statistics taken at the end of 1929 put the salt stock brought forward 
to the current year in the Leased Territory at about 500,000,000 kin. So there 
might be now 400,000,000 kin or more in stock. 

In Japan, according to last year’s statistics, 330,000,000 kin of salt was 
imported from Tsingtao, and 140,000,000 kin from the Leased Territory. 

As regards table salt, it kept being improved in quality year after year, 
and about 70% of the entire consumption consists of first and second grade 
goods. Compared with Spanish and Egyptian salts, Kwantung salt still comes 
after either. None-the-less, it makes a splendid table salt. 

As to the salt field area, the total salt field area is quite twice as large as 
what existed at the time of the establishment of the Monopoly System in 
Japan. 

The total demand at home was 1,500,000,000 kin for 1928, and 1,602,- 
000,000 for 1929, this current year’s wants being estimated at 1,710,000,000 
kin. 

NEW ZEALAND IS HEARD FROM 
From the Citizen, Ottawa, August 19, 1930 


New Zealand has hinted, rather pointedly, that unless Canada is prepared 
to purchase New Zealand butter, New Zealand is not prepared to purchase 
Canadian motor cars. Premier Forbes said on Saturday that he regretted that 
New Zealand butter had been made an issue in the recent Dominion election, 
but hoped “better counsels would prevail,” as he did not want to adopt retali- 
atory measures. 

“Better counsels” will not prevail, however. It was the Liberal govern- 
ment which did away with the old l-cent duty on New Zealand butter and 
raised it to 4 cents. The Citizen stated at the time that it believed the govern- 
ment was mistaken in its attitude. But the Liberal government had heeded 
the pleadings of the organized dairy industry and reduced the preference. If 
the Liberal government had not made the change, it would have been one of 
the first acts of the new Conservative government, which, on the platforms 
and the hustings, denounced the preference in harsh and condemnatory tones. 
So Canada will not purchase New Zealand butter, at least not on the old 
terms as hoped for, apparently, by Premier Forbes. 

So we may rest content that if New Zealand means what she says, the 
tariff against Canadian automobiles will be raised. And it is just what might 
have been expected. For two can play at the tariff game. The world is just 
now being provided with an object lesson on tariff retaliation. It is the order 
of the day. New Zealand’s threat against Canada is but a minor echo in a 
universal game of beggar my neighbor. But it is just as significant in its impli- 
cations. It will add to the economic chaos which the world is now witnessing 
—and from which it is suffering. One begins to wonder where it will all end 
—in absolute anarchy, or in a new deal all around before it is too late. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS 
By Benjamin Bruce Wallace and Lynn Ramsay Edminster 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1930. G$3.50 


Camphor, cinchona bark, citrate of lime, coffee, long- 
staple cotton, currants, kauri gum, mercury, nitrate, pearl- 
shell, potash, pulpwood, quebracho, rubber, sandalwood oil, 
silk, sisal, sugar, sulphur, tin: this aphabetical rhapsody is not 
part of a general knowledge test, but a list of the twenty im- 
portant raw products which are affected by the modern form 
of the thing that was called Mercantilism in the days of Adam 
Smith, and is today dignified by the name of international con- 
trol of raw materials and foodstuffs. Until fairly recently 
“the commercial policy of nations has expressed itself prin- 
cipally in the restriction of imports and the encouragement of 
exports. Rare indeed has been the special encouragements of 
imports by the State. And exceptional rather than common 
has been the application of highly restrictive policies to the 
export of industrial raw materials and foodstuffs. It is only 
in recent years that this last mentioned type of control—the 
one with which we are concerned in this book—has shown 
signs of general revival. Only within the past decade or two 
has it given rise to widespread apprehension.” 

Out of these twenty commodities the writers of this book 
have chosen six for detailed study of the governmental controls 
which have been devised to regulate production, exports and 
prices. The six examples selected are the Chilean control of 
sodium nitrate, the Japanese camphor monopoly, the Franco- 
German potash combine, the Brazilian valorization and con- 
trol of coffee, British export restrictions on rubber, and the 
Canadian embargoes on pulpwood. An additional chapter 
gives a shorter analysis of various colonial discriminatory 
duties, notably the remission of the Philippine export duty on 
manila fibre when shipped directly for use and consumption 
in the United States, and the discriminatory duties on tin ore 
exported from the Malay States and Nigeria. 

Although the United States has not usually favoured a 
policy of restrictions on the export of raw materials, it is in- 
teresting to see in the ninth chapter of this book that several 
methods of indirect control have been developed. Their ef- 
fects are akin to the effects of export restrictions. The three 
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principal examples are the taxes imposed by some States on 
minerals, for example iron ore in Minnesota; various forms 
of aid furnished by the federal government through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to American agriculture, and also 
through the new Federal Farm Board; and lastly the opera- 
tion of the Webb-Pomerene Act which renders legal the forms 
of combinations in restraint of trade which are not permissible 
in the domestic market, but are countenanced in the export 
trade. 

After a discussion of the methods adopted by the United 
States to combat or alleviate the difficulties caused by foreign 
export restrictions, the writers conclude that methods which 
rely solely on national action are but limited in their effective- 
ness. ‘“Non-resistance is likely to do more harm than good. 
Passive resistance such as has been employed in the past, has 
obviously not eliminated the practice. It has merely been 
irritating without being effective. Retaliation in kind... is 
subject to constitutional and to other serious obstacles. Re- 
taliatory import restrictions and tariff wars would be costly 
and provocative, and by no means necessarily effective in 
securing removal of the objectionable controls.” It is only in 
the international approach to the problem that hope for a 
satisfactory solution of the question is to be found. The final 
chapter of the book therefore is devoted to the international 
discussions of the problem which have taken place in the post- 
war decade, with special attention to the work of the Economic 
and Financial Committee of the League of Nations and of 
the World Economic Conference in 1927. A chronology of 
the various export restrictions and a selection of the relevant 
documents completes an illuminating study of a problem 
which has become one of extreme significance and urgency in 
present-day international economic and political relations. 

—W. L. H. 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY OF THE FAR EAST 
By Boris P. Torgasheff 
The Chali Company, Ltd., Shanghai, 1930 

Editor’s Note: Following publication of a review of 
this book by T. T. Read, editor of Mining and Metallurgy, 
in the August issue of PACIFIC AFFAIRS, we have re- 
ceived a strong protest from the publishers of the volume, 
sent with the author’s consent, an containing detailed refu- 
tations of a number of the reviewer’s criticisms, some of 
which we shall reproduce here. The publishers are first of 
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all anxious to correct the assumption put forward by Mr. 
Read to the effect that this is a translation of earlier works 
by Mr. Torgasheff in Russian and Chinese. These last 
named, it is pointed out, were but preliminary outlines of his 
main work, the results of which have here been presented 
directly in English. We are sure that Mr. Read will regret 
this error of fact. The rest is a matter of critical opinion in 
which, of course, we cannot answer either for the author or 
the reviewer. We are glad, however, since such a wide dif- 
ference exists, to give space here to the main points of the 
author’s answer to Mr. Read, as presented through the pub- 
lisher’s letter. 

“As the Publishers, we deem it necessary to emphatically 
protest against the publication of the said review as it bears 
no sound criticism, but represents a clearly unjustified assault 
on the book based upon obviously assorted inaccuracies. .. . 

“One of the first examples of the obviousness of most of 
Mr. Read’s inaccuracies is the point when he says that the 
author ‘does not seem to have any very definite region in 
mind in his use of the term Far East’ as ‘his Sketch Map of 
the Far East (p.13) shows Malaya,’ while he (the author) 
deals ‘in detailed way only with Indo-China, China, Eastern 
Siberia and Japan.’ The Sketch map, to which alone Mr. 
Read chose to refer, could not technically be drawn other- 
wise as the Philippines must figure on it as a country also 
embraced by the book. It is hardly fair to pick up a chance 
sketch map as an argument, when the very first page (p. 16) 
of the very first chapter is expressedly devoted to the most 
clear definition of the term Far East. 

“Another outstanding inaccuracy of Mr. Read’s is his 
groundless counter-statement ‘that there has been no produc- 
tion of molybdenum in the Far East since the war.’ Mr. 
Torgasheff gives the most detailed and authenticated infor- 
mation (pp. 276 and 281), showing a steady post-war develop- 
ment of this industry in Korea, 30 tons in 1927; some post- 
war output even in China, as 15 tons for Fukien alone in 
1923; and he says himself that same was discontinued in the 
Russian Far East in 1917 (p.578). Mr. Read should have 
referred to this if he wished to contradict the author, and all 
the existing absolutely reliable official information of the 
Japanese and Chinese Geological Surveys. 

‘Two instances are presented by Mr. Read in a distorted 
manner, purporting to cast a shade on the world’s production 
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figures in the book. Throughout, and in the special con- 
sultory table No. 320, Mr. Torgasheff gives quite up-to-date 
data. There are, of course, a few unavoidable exceptions, 
and each of them is supplied with the date and source of 
information. Mr. Read might, of course, have complained 
that the author was not omniscient, but he preferred to pick 
up just these exceptions, without telling your readers for 
what years they stand. Such forms of criticism are hardly 
fair, and Mr. Read should not have said that the author gives 
the present ‘world production of pyrite as 4.5 million tons, 
whereas in 1927 it was over 7 million tons,’ when Mr. Torga- 
sheff’s figure plainly refers to 1924 (pp.385 and 492). The 
same manner of criticism is applied by Mr. Read to the Brit- 
ish Imperial Institute’s figure of 1925 for abrasives. 

“Mr. Torgasheff broadly deals with a// countries of the 
Far East, and champions the inevitable approach of better 
conditions. Mr. Read, guided by the most unfortunate aber- 
ration that the poorness of certain iron and coal deposits of 
Japan and China casts shade on the whole of the Far East,— 
attempts to rebuke the author and boldly claims that the 
existing conditions ‘wi//] never be bettered,’ and argues this by 
referring to ‘the absence of important iron deposits in Japan 
and the need for concentration of the iron of Eastern China.’ 
He disregards all the other vast territories of the Far East, 
and the very recent most interesting metallurgical develop- 
ment achieved even by Japan. In doing so, Mr. Read only 
repeats Mr. Bain’s pessimistic book which has given peopie 
a too hasty and misleading conclusion that on account of the 
poorness of certain ores and coals in Japan and China, the 
metallurgical industry is impossible of development to any 
considerable extent in both of these countries as well as with 
not much prospects for the Far East, generally. 

“The author’s contrary belief is not limited to mere words; 
no space is spared to authenticate them by facts. The very 
idea of a metallurgical progress in the Far East, is—most 
obviously—unpleasant to Western and American steel and 
iron-producing countries, but this is no reason why Mr. 
Torgasheff should not be frank and impartial in speaking 
of it.” 


Briefs on Russia 


By E. G. 
SIBERIAN GARRISON 
By Rodion Markovits 
Horace Liveright, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


A powerful book translated from the Hungarian by 
George Halasz and telling in stark detail of the mental and 
external life of the author, Rodion Markovits, during seven 
years from the outbreak of the European war until his release 
from a Siberian prison camp three years after the armistice. 
One year of this time was spent on the Russian front and the 
remainder in Siberia, during the period of the several Russian 
revolutions. The account is impressively intimate and yet ob- 
jective, and it paints unforgettably the life of the whole herded 
and forsaken group as that group life progressed or deterio- 
rated from stage to stage under the pressure of environment 


and circumstance. 


RELIGION IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By William Chauncey Emhardt 
Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 1929. G$4.00 


The bulk of this volume, collated and given form by Dr. 
Emhardt, was originally intended to be but an explanatory 
introduction to what is now Book II, an essay historical 
and critical on the so-called “Living Church” of Russia, by 
Sergius Troitsky, Master of Theology at the University of 
Kiev. In order to give necessary background to this history 
of the new church (the result of the schism of 1922) Dr. Em- 
hardt has collected materials from Russian sources, and 
arranged them into a connected account of the Orthodox 
Church since the first provisional government of 1917, with 
detailed reference to the relations of the Patriarchate and the 
Soviet, the dissensions within the church, religious persecu- 


tions, etc. The record covers a period through 1928. 


SOVIET ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND AMERICAN BUSINESS 
By Saul G. Bron 
Horace Liveright, New York, 1930. G$1.50 


This book of 145 pages by the former president of the 
Amtorg Trading Company, principal Russian firm doing 
business in the United States, is meant especially for the 
American reading public. It contains, however, beside a 
chapter on the economic status of the Soviet Union in 1929 
as compared with pre-war conditions, an analysis of the Soviet 
industrial and agricultural program known as the Five-Year 
Plan, and a detailed study of 1928-1929, the first year of the 
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Plan. There is, further, a discussion of the current year and 
of the probable future, as well as much chart and diagram 
material, and appendices which give details concerning 
present foreign concessions. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By A. Yugoff 

Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul 

Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York, 1930. G$4.25 


The author of this study dissents from the Soviet’s eco- 
nomic principles, which he believes are but the communistic 
mask (worn unconsciously, however) for an essentially bour- 
geois revolution. He discusses Russian economics during the 
various stages of the revolution and the several allied prob- 
lems of housing, agriculture and markets, foreign trade, etc., 
with a final chapter on future trends—toward socialism or 
capitalism? The book was published first in 1929 in Russian 
at Riga and also in Germany in a German edition. The 
present English edition has a special author’s preface. 


POPULAR POETRY IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By George Z. Patrick 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1929. G$2.50 


This is an effort to understand the temper and the tempera- 
ment of the modern Russian peasant and proletarian, through 
a study of modern peasant and proletarian popular verse. The 
author seeks to trace through these poetic productions the 
attitude of the released masses toward the revolution, toward 
religion, toward patriotism, and nature and their fellow man. 
There are many interesting translated quotations in each chap- 
ter, and an appendix of selected poems and biographical notes 
covering almost half the volume of 289 pages. 


CIVIC TRAINING IN SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Samuel N. Harper 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. G$3.00 


This is one of a series produced by the University of 
Chicago Press and edited by Charles E. Merriam known as 
“Studies in the Making of Citizens,” and including a Study 
of Civic Loyalty in Great Britain, Making Fascists, etc.; (ten 
volumes). Mr. Harper of the University of Chicago writes 
out of a long background of familiarity with Czarist and 
revolutionary Russia and has prepared from currently avail- 
able materials a scholarly study of the principles, organiza- 
tion and practical methods by which education and cultural 
development in the new Russia have been made to serve the 
primary purpose of training citizens to an incredible new 
destiny. 
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SOVIET RULE IN RUSSIA 
By Walter Russell Batsell 
The Macmillan Company, New York and San Francisco, 1929. G$6.00 


The Bureau of International Research of Harvard Uni- 
versity and Radcliffe College is responsible for the publica- 
tion of this substantial 850-page study of the origins, develop- 
ment and actual administration of Soviet institutions. It is 
reputed to be the first work of its nature in any language, and 
is designed to serve as a foundation for further detailed re- 
search into the several branches of Soviet rule which its wide 
range encompasses only in general terms. 


MY LIFE—An Attempt at Autobiography 
By Leon Trotsky 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1930. G$5.00 


A remarkable book, inextricably woven of the historical 
and the personal, frankly polemical, making no apology for 
the necessarily subjective viewpoint in interpretation, and yet 
carefully checked and verified as to objective fact and sequence 
of events. Needless to say, it is a fascinating record: the 
author is a great writer; his record is one not only of great 
and exciting happenings, but of the thought progression of a 
man of ideas and the play of those ideas through the historical 
events of an important age. 


IMPERIALISM AND WORLD ECONOMY 
By Nikolai Bukharin 
International Publishers, New York, 1929. G$2.00 


A detailed study of capitalism as a world force today, 
from the point of view of the student of economics who sees 
imperialism and the present world economy as inextricably 
intertwined. The essay was written, and lost, two years before 
the Russian Revolution of 1917 by a man who later played a 
large part in subsequent Soviet affairs and in seeing much of 
his theory put into practice. Later the manuscript came to 
light and was published in Russia, and is now published in 
the United States for the first time. Bukharin has written 
books on Historical Materialism, The Theory of the Leisure 
Class, etc. 


PETER THE CZAR—REFORMER 
By Nais Veastnaya 
David Graham Fischer, Hollywood, California, 1929. G$6.00 


“Peter the Czar—Reformer” is not only the history of the 
Czar Peter, it is much more deeply the story of Peter the man. 
It is a complete historical biography highly important to stu- 
dents of the present Russia, for in the life and times of Peter 
modern Russia, even revolutionary Russia, has its roots. But 
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as a revelation of the nature of the man who ruled that epoch, 
as a revelation of the spirit of old Russia, in which he was 
nurtured and of which he was at once an archtype and an arch 
enemy, this is an invaluable study. 

“Nais Veastnaya” is a pseudonym meaning “the unknown.” 
Yet perhaps it might be permissible to this reviewer, while 
not revealing the identity of the author, yet to render her per- 
sonality a little less “unknown” to her readers. A_noble- 
woman, not merely of the immediately pre-war “old regime,” 
but with memories striking much farther back than most of 
her readers will be able to follow, became more interested, in 
her youth, in the repressed and uncultivated life and arts of 
the peasants about her on her estates than she was in the life 
at court. This interest and the useful activities it engendered 
have lasted throughout the years. Her heart and brain are 
still with the peasants and workers of Russia in this their 
tremendous new experiment. 

“Peter” is compounded of her scholarly knowledge of 
Russian history, her intimate experience of the ancient Rus- 
sian life which endured up to a few decades ago outside the 
cities, her deep love of Russia and her still deeper love of 
truth. The ingredients are all clearly recognizable through 
the limpid simplicity of her style, and the uncompromising 
quality of her narrative. The result (one should mention, too, 
that it is beautifully printed and illustrated by old prints) is 
to be strongly recommended. 
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In the Magazines 
Abstracts by the Editor 


Note:—All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


CHINA 


ANALYTICAL Stupy oF Hvu SHIn’s ATtTirupDE TowarD THE GENERAL 
ProgL—EM IN CHINA, AN; by Chester S. Miao; the Chinese Recorder 
(Anglo-American), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

“Here the most important thing—yes, the omnipotent thing if you 
please—is Intelligence.” 


CHANGES OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION IN CHINA; by Chang Tan-tse ; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 20, 1930. 


CHEKIANG DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM; unsigned; the Far Eastern Review 
(American), Shanghai, August, 1930. 
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CuiNA IN 1930; unsigned; the Round Table, London, September, 1930. 

“Nanking’s failure to make any serious attempt to stem the rising 
tide of banditry and lawlessness and the increasing burden of taxation, 
regular and irregular, have induced a natural desire for change. But 
this feeling is not supported by any real belief that a change in political 
control will necessarily be a change for the better. It is generally felt 
that with all its faults the Nanking regime has more to offer the country 
than the ill-assorted combination of military leaders and political ex- 
tremists who are now in open rebellion.” 


Cuina’s CoAsTAL AND INLAND NaviGATION; by C. A. Pao; the Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 20, 1930. 
“The writer shows step by step how foreigners obtained privilege after 
privilege, and points out that these must be curtailed and that the old 
treaties must be abrogated, if China is to progress along Western lines.” 


Cuina’s CoMMUNICATIONS; by Fang Fu-an; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, September 10, 1930. 

“A clear outline of the history of foreign domination in the various 
forms of communication in China. This survey covers the field of ship- 
ping, railways, telegraphs and civil aviation.” 

Customs’ TRADE Report, THE; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, September 11, 1930. 

“First and foremost is the testimony borne by the Customs’ report to 
China’s acute food problem as a result of decreased production. Another 
point of interest in the Customs’ report is the increasing excess of China’s 
imports over exports. Finally, we may note the rapid advance made by 
Germany in her China trade as compared with the other countries.” 


EsTIMATE OF THE PoPULATION OF CHINA IN 1929, AN;; statistical section ; 
the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, September 25, 1930. 


FAMINE AND FAMINE RELIEF IN CHINA; by Grover Clark; Survey Graphic, 
New York, October 1, 1930. 

“Experience has shown that they (practicable relief projects) can 
be carried out in spite of present disturbances—and on a sound business 
basis providing for the return in due course, and with good interest, of 
the money advanced for the work.” 


FAMINE IN CHINA; by C, A. Pao; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, 
September 17, 1930. 


Far East; based on dispatches from Commercial Attaché Julean Arnold and 
consuls in China; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., September 8, 
1930. 


“China trade restricted but outlook more favorable.” 


ForEIGN CoMPETITION AND CHINESE INDUSTRIES; unsigned; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, September 4, 1930. 


Hicu Cost or SHANGHAI Muncipat CounciL ADMINISTRATION ; by Jen- 
nings Wong; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 27, 1930. 

“In preparing this article the author has evidently hit upon the most 

timely subject, namely, the high cost of the local municipal administration 

and the inequality in the treatment of Chinese and foreign employees in 
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the service. It is especially opportune now that the report of the Salaries ° 
Commission has been submitted to the Council.” 

HutuTao: Its Past, Present and Future; by Wang Ai-tsiang; the Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 27, 1930. 

“Looked upon at once as the only available Chinese seaport necessary 
for the development of the untold wealth of Manchuria and as a material 
challenge to the nascent unity of a New China, the development of the 
Hulutao Harbour is considered a highly significant step in the recon- 
struction of the- nation.” 

IMPRESSIONS DE CHINE; by M. G. Angoulvant; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
August 30, 1930. 

M. G. Angoulvant on his return from a recent journey to the Far 
East reports that “China is less a State than a civilization, the chief 
characteristic of which is the absence of unity and where the forces of 
dissociation hold permanent sway.” 

Is THE CHINESE REVOLUTION A Mytu ?—by L. T. Chen; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 11, 1930. 

In answer to Hallett Abend’s pessimism in a recent number of 
Current History, L. T. Chen writes: “Exactly these phenomena for 
which China is condemned remind us that the Chinese revolution is real. 
And a revolution is a costly and cruel process whenever human destiny 
crosses its course. Signs of dissolution and destruction are unavoidable 
but one’s heart is gladdened that taking a long view of things the drift of 
events is not without purpose only if we would pierce through the sur- 
face and do, not allow ourselves to be easily deceived with the obvious.” 

Minp oF Mopern Cuina, THE; by G. W. Sheppard; the Chinese Recorder 
(Anglo-American), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

PARTISAN MoveEMENT IN CHINA, THE; by A. Iwin; the Pan-Pacific Worker, 
Sydney, September 1, 1930. 
PIONEER DuTCH AND RussIAN Empassies TO CHINA; by Verne Dyson; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 20, 1930. 
PowERS AND CHINA, THE; unsigned ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 28, 1930. 

PropLeM OF Likin ABsoLiTion, THE; by Y. Dung; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 17, 1930. 

ProressoR REMER AND His Mission; editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, September 11, 1930. 

The writer hopes that Professor Remer will take into account politico- 
social aspects of the question of foreign investments in China which must 
necessarily influence the practical application of his theoretical conclu- 
sions. 

ProTecTION AT Last!—by G. B. R.; the Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, August, 1930. 

A sarcastic editorial on the alleged statement of Ambassador Wu 

guaranteeing government protection to Americans in China. 
SHANGHAI, CHINA’s LARGEST KNITTING CENTRE; by B. Y. Lee; the Chinese 
Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, September 3, 1930. 

“In these times of national and economic depression it is encouraging 
and pleasing to know that there is at least one industry that is not seri- 
ously encroached upon nor dominated by foreign capitalists.” 
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STATISTICAL STUDY OF FARM TENANCY IN CHINA; by C. C. Chang; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, September 25, 1930. 

Tuis Matter oF U. S. Gunsoats 1N CHINA; unsigned ; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, September 6, 1930. 

UNFRIENDLY British GesTuRES Towarp CHINA; by C. Y. W. Meng; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 30, 1930. 

Wantep: A Bupcet; by Y. Dung; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, 
September 3, 1930. 


CULTURES 


CANTONESE THEATRE Topay, THE; by George Kin Leung; China Journal 
(British), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

CHINESE AND EvuroPEAN CuLTurRE; by Rose Leibbrand; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 17, 1930. 

JAPANESE Universities; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, September 11, 1930. 

NEED OF EpuCATIONAL REFORM; by Lim Boon-keng; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 3, 1930. 

OrIGINS OF CHINESE ArT AS RECORDED IN PRE-HAN LITERATURE; by T. A. 
Bisson; China Journal (British), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CHINESE SKULL, THE; by Professor E. W. Mac- 
Bride; the Nation and Athenaeum, London, September 6, 1930. 

Reviews the evidence for the evolution of man. 

Toyouiko Kacawa; by E. Eales; the Contemporary Review, London, Sep- 

tember, 1930. 


DEPENDENCIES AND TERRITORIES 


BritisH MALAYA AND THE NETHERLANDS East INDIES—THEIR SIMILAR- 
ITIES AND DivercencigEs; by H. J. Bridge; Jnter-Ocean, Weltevreden, 
September, 1930. | 

CHINESE IN Hawa, THE; by Riley H. Allen; Hawaii Educational Review, 
Honolulu, October, 1930. 

The high standing of Hawaii Chinese in property valuations, poli- 
tics and government. 

Ma aya’s Biccest ENGINEERING ENTERPRISE; unsigned; the Far Eastern 
Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1930. 

Completion of the Chenderoh dam over the Perak River. 

Tuirp ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOUTH SEAS COMMUNIST PARTY IN 
SINGAPORE, THE; by M.; Eastern and Colonial (Communist Organ), 
Moscow, July-August, 1930. 


ECONOMIC DEPRESSION 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE; unsigned; the Economist, London, September 20, 
1930. 

“There appears to be no disposition on the part of large holders of 
Australian stocks to part with their holdings at the present depressed 
levels. Investment trust companies and other professional investors will 
doubtless watch the development of Australian finances carefully before 
deciding upon any change of policy.” 

Britain Looks AHEAD: I. Dark Hours in England; by Andre Siegfried, the 
Living Age, New York, September, 1930. 
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BURDEN OF TAXATION ON THE CITIZENS OF BiG Cities IN JAPAN—ON THE 
OsaKA CITIZENS IN PARTICULAR; by Prof. S. Shiomi; Kyoto University 
Economic Review, Kyoto, July, 1930. 

Business Depression, THE; by Dr. S. Washio; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, September 11, 1930. 

CANADIAN WHEAT Prosiems; by their Ottawa correspondent; the Eco- 
nomist, London, September 20, 1930. 

“The most authoritative opinion holds that for some years the prairies 
must reconcile themselves to a wheat price of something between 75 cents 
and a dollar per bushel. At this price it will be extremely difficult for 
the farmer who cultivates a ‘quarter section’ (160 acres) to make ends 
meet unless he is prepared to accept the standards of living of the peas- 
antry of Eastern Europe; and shrewd judges think that the tendency 
will be towards very large farm units which, if cultivated with power 
machinery, can keep their costs of production low, and yield adequate 
profits even with wheat below a dollar.” 

Crisis, THE; by J. Ryan; the Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, September 1, 
1930. 

Mr. Ryan writes upon the financial crisis of Australia, Otto Niemeyer 
and his demands. He states, ““There will be further wage reductions and 
lengthening of hours in all Government departments, and every assistance 
will be given to private employers in accordance with Sir Otto’s ukase 
to ‘reduce production costs.’ Speeding-up will be intensified and greater 
numbers of workers will become unemployed. Unemployment relief, 
miserable though it is, will be curtailed even further. That is the out- 
look for the Australian workers.” 

Economic Crisis AND THE STRIKE MovEMENT IN JAPAN, THE: unsigned; 
Eastern and Colonial (Communist Organ), Moscow, July-August, 1930, 

EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT; unsigned; Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, Geneva, September 8, 1930. 

A survey under the headings, Unemployment and the Value of Gold, 
International Action Against Unemployment, Unemployment Insurance 
and Relief, and Employment Exchanges. 

Go.p, THE ARBITER OF Destiny; by Sir Josiah Stamp; the Nation and 
Athenaeum, London, August 30, 1930. 

Sir Josiah Stamp maintains, as does Sir Henry Strakosch in a mem- 
orandum on “Gold and the Price Level,” that the present depression is 
not due to over-production but to an impeded process of exchange due to 
the appreciated value of gold. 

HicuH Cost oF Livinc, THE; unsigned ; the Far Eastern Review (American), 
Shanghai, August, 1930. 

PreseNtT Crisis IN CHINESE INDUSTRY, THE; translated by Hoh Chieh- 
hsiang; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 30, 
1930. 

Describes the depression in the raw silk, silk, cotton, flour, match and 
tobacco industries. 

RATIONALISATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT; unsigned ; the Economist, London, 
September 13, 1930. 

SUMMARY OF GENERAL CONDITIONS: GENERAL TRADE CONDITIONS; un- 
signed; China Monthly Trade Report, Washington, D. C., September 
1, 1930. 
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“The most promising aspect of the general trade situation in China for 
the present year is the good crops which the country generally is enjoy- 
ing. These are better upon the whole than China has enjoyed for some 
years.” 

Utopian ProGrRaMME, A; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, September 25, 1930. 
A criticism of the Seiyukai program for financial improvement. 


INDIA 

AMERICA AND INpIA; by Edward Thompson; the Nation and Athenaeum, 
London, August 30, 1930. 

“The latest effort of the Times to enlighten American opinion on 
India, by reprinting Mr. Edward Thompson’s three articles in pamphlet 
form for use in the United States, cannot be regarded as a particularly 
happy one.” 

Business MEN AND THE INDIAN ReEForMs; by G. T. Garratt; the Nation 
and Athenaeum, London, August 23, 1930. 

CommunicaTIon, A, India—A British Point of View; by Edward Thomp- 
son; the New Republic, New York, September 10, 1930. 

Crisis IN INDIA, THE; unsigned; the Round Table, London, September, 
1930. 

“Tf the government is inflicting injustice, passive resistance may be the 
best mehod of forcing it to desist. But government is an activity... . 
Self-government is not merely or mainly the stopping of the British 
Government from governing India; it is the doing of the day-to-day 
work of government. . . . It is in this respect that to British minds the 
non-codperation movement has failed.” 

Economic INpIA Topay; by Trade Commissioner Charles B. Spofford, Jr. 
(of Calcutta) ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., September 8, 
1930. 

“Agriculture is the basic source of wealth, nevertheless India ranks 
among the seven leading industrial countries of the world—railway 
mileage is second only to that of the United States.” 

GreaT Britain AND INp1A, India and the League of Nations; by B. Shiva 
Rao; the Spectator, London, August 30, 1930. 

“The psychology of the Indian mind in regard to the League may 
thus be summed up: (a) Why should India contribute so largely towards 
the budget of the League; (b) why should a European lead the annual 
delegation to Geneva; (c) why should an Indian Prince be included in 
the delegation every year to represent India; (d) and, above all, why 
should world opinion be led to believe that India has a status which, in 
fact, is denied to her?” 

Great Britain AND INpbIA, The Federal Goal; by P. Kodanda Rao; the 
Spectator, London, August 23, 1930. 

“Tt is important to understand and realize the full implications of 
federation—in the Simon sense. It would lead to disintegration of India; 
it cuts up India into Muslim States, it entrenches the Indian Princes 
still more firmly in their internal autonomy and condemns the subjects of 
of the States to suffer the undemocratic rule of the Princes, without hope 
of amelioration. If it was the high mission of Britain to weld together 
the divergent elements in India and forge a nation, and to introduce 
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democratic institutions in India, this federation proposal is bound to 
defeat it irretrievably.” 

GreaT BriTAIN AND INpDIA, The Simon Commission and the Central Govy- 
ernment; by P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer; the Spectator, London, September 
6, 1930. 

HEART OF THE INDIAN ProsLeM, THE; unsigned; the New Republic, New 
York, September 3, 1930. 

InpDIA: THE REACTION TO THE SIMON ReEporT; (from an Indian pen) ; the 
Round Table, London, September, 1930. 

Though “many of its principal recommendations have been endorsed, 
however naively, by Indian opinion, any estimate of the Indian reaction 
to it at this juncture can . . in no sense pretend to finality, for the 
simple reason that no dispassionate analytical survey of the Report has 
as yet been attempted in India.” 

INDIA IN FLamMes; by L. Heller; Eastern and Colonial (Communist Organ), 
Moscow, July-August, 1930. 

Inp1A’s DEMAND FOR FREEDOM; by Dr. Shiva Rao; the Canadian Forum, 
Toronto, September, 1930. 

OUTLOOK IN INpDIA, THE; unsigned; the Economist, London, September 13, 
1930. 

Foresees that the Congress Party may regret its decision to take 
no part in the Round Table Conference. 

PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA, THE: A Missionary’s View; by John Mc- 
Kenzie; the International Review of Missions, London, October, 1930. 

“T have been greatly impressed by the ability and fairness with which 
the Simon Commission have done their work, but their Report has one 
fatal defect—it reveals a complete failure to understand the mind of the 
people of India, and no attempt to put their scheme into operation can 
have the slightest hope of success.” 

PRINCES, SWARAJISTS AND PERSPECTIVE; by A. P. Nicholson; the Contem- 
porary Review, London, September, 1930. 

Dominion status, the writer points out, has not yet been defined; it 
might well imply different conditions for each dominion. If granving 
Dominion status is the easiest way to meet the psychological exigencies of 
the present crisis, a satisfactory definition could possibly be arranged. 

REPORT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION, THE; by Theodore Morison; the Con- 
temporary Review, London, September, 1930. 

“There is that in English history which makes it impossible for us to 
hold another people in subjection against their will. We cannot go back 
on our past; we cannot disown the best of English thought and the most 
significant contribution that England has made to civilisation. Because 
the Simon Report combines a love of liberty with a realisation of prac- 
tical difficulties it is in the best tradition of English statesmanship.”’ 

SELF-GOVERNMENT FoR INpIA; by the Marguess of Zetland; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1930. 

The obstacles to self-government in India and how the Simon Com- 
mission proposes to meet them. 

Simon Report, THE; I. A Non-Official European View, by W. 5S. J. Will- 
son; II. The Congress Scheme and the Simon Report, by M. H. W. 
Hayward ; the Nineteenth Century and After, London, September, 1930. 

Willson: “The non-official European will probably be found reason- 
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ably willing, despite considerable misgiving, to accept the Report as a 
whole and to work a Constitution founded upon it with such perfections 
as the Conference can add to it for the removal of any proved injustice, 
but he regards it as the limit beyond which no risk should be taken.” 
Hayward: “The Congress is an important and influential party, 
and its views, constitutionally represented, would be entitled to respect, 
but it is not by factious opposition that it is going to satisfy the British 
public that it stands for the true welfare of the great masses of the 
peoples of India.” 
Sir JoHN Simon; by Harold Laski; from the Daily Herald, London; the 
Living Age, New York, September, 1930. 
“The Report on India is an even better example of his mind. As a 
piece of analysis, its finely meshed structure could hardly be bettered. 
Its argument is closely knit, its logical power superb. Everything is 
there save an understanding of the Indian mind. Nationalism gets 
a polite paragraph at the end, written—a typical lawyer’s device—as a 
half-dubious peroration. Gandhi, who has set half of India aflame with 
new dreams, is dismissed as an administrative incident of which the 
significance is never seen.” 
SITUATION IN INDIA, THE; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, September 11, 1930. 
WirtTscHAFT BritiscH-INbIENS, Diz; by G. Tacke; Geo Politik, Berlin, 
August 8, 1930. 
The economic development of British India “differs from that char- 
acteristic of other colonial dependencies in the peculiar process of back- 
ward trend of its economy in the 19th century from an agricultural- 


manufacturing-economy exporting industrial products to an agricultural 
supplementary economy.” 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


CHINA AND THE LEAGUE oF Nations; by C. Kuangson Young; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 28, 1930. 

“The apparent indecision of China’s future—a confederation, a federal 
union, or a centralized polity—at the present moment is not an all-impor- 
tant factor. Neither are the present unsettled conditions. So long as 
there is a government recognized internationally and. able to control the 
most important, and in fact, a majority of the Chinese provinces, the 
League must accord to it attractive terms for active participation.” 

DaIREN AND Port ArtHuR; by Huang Ching-shu; the Chinese Nation 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 17, 1930. 

“The anomalous position of Dairen and Port Arthur under Japanese 
rule is discussed under the above title in the light of the trend of events 
happening in China.” 

DANGER OF IMPERIALIST War IN THE East, THE; by Hayama; Eastern 
and Colonial (Communist Organ), Moscow, July-August, 1930. 
The “East”’ referred to is China, India, Indonesia, Indo-China. 
Economic ORGANIZATION OF Peace, THE; by Sir Arthur Salter; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, October, 1930. 

“|. . On the other hand, it is equally clear that no possible ma- 
chinery for the settlement of disputes without war can be strong enough 
to stand every conceivable strain. In other words, future peace depends 
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not only upon the character of the preventive machinery, but also upon 
whether the normal life of the world is, or is not, such as to create deep 
and intensely felt divergencies of policy and interest which will add to 
the occasional dispute over a particular question an importance and a 
danger it would not otherwise possess.” 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS; by Josiah Charles 
Stamp; Political Science Quarterly, New York, September, 1930. 

INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION IN THE STUDY OF INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS; by J. B. Condliffe ; Educational Survey, Geneva, July, 1930. 

“While popular control of anything but the broadest aspects of policy 
is even more impossible in international than it is in national affairs, 
there remains a substantial truth in the idea that post-war diplomacy 
must strive to base itself more firmly upon the popular will, and must 
also contrive in some way to carry popular opinion along with the nego- 
tiated compromises of experts and statesmen.” 

INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGES OF YOUNG WorKeERrs; unsigned; /nternational 
Labour Review, Geneva, August, 1930. 

“Several international trade union federations are at present en- 
gaged in a campaign in favour of this movement. A short study of the 
present state of the question, the existing agreements, and the terms on 
which other arrangements of the same kind seem most likely to be 
practicable.” 

Japan’s TrapeE WiTH America; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, September 25, 1930. 

JAPANESE DoMINATION OF CHINA’s CoTTON INpDusTRY; by B. Y. Lee; the 
Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 20, 1930. 

MetuHops OF INTERNATIONAL DiscuUSSION AT THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS; unsigned; Educational Survey, Geneva, July, 1930. 

“The Institute’s approach to the new and difficult problems of our 
time merits the close attention of men of sense and initiative everywhere. 
Why should the experiment be confined to the Pacific area, and why 
should the serious study of affairs be left only to the specialists? Why 
should not men of affairs do a little thinking on their own account?” 

New AMERICAN TARIFF, THE: Europe’s ANSWER; by Percy W. Bidwell; 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October, 1930. 

Explaining “the peculiar bitterness of the European reaction to the 
tariff of 1930” and appraising “its probable results on our commercial 
relations with European countries.” 

Opium Mownopoty 1n Powers’ Far Eastern Covontes; by Garfield 
Huang; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, August 30, 
1930. 

“While fighting against cultivation of the poppy and the smuggling 
of foreign narcotics at home, the Chinese public has not failed to devote 
full attention to the opium monopoly in the Powers’ Far Eastern colonies, 
which seriously affects Chinese immigrants, morally, physically and eco- 
nomically.” 

Paciric Link, A; by Elizabeth Green; Pan-Pacific Progress, Los Angeles, 
September, 1930. 

Hawaii as a link in international relations. 

TariFF Act oF 1930, THE; by Abraham Berglund; the American Economic 
Review, Cambridge, September, 1930. 
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“Our mental attitude will sooner or later experience a change in 
accordance with economic influences. . . . The transformation indicated 
seems to the writer a probable influence making for lower tariffs in the 
future. If this guess on the part of the writer—and it is little more— 
is correct, the tariff act of 1930 will mark the apex or culminating point 
of protection in this country.” 

Text oF Sino-FRENCH TREATY CONCERNING INDO-CHINA; unsigned; 
Chinese Affairs (Chinese), Nanking, July 15, 1930. 
TONNAGE Pros_eM, THE; unsigned ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, September 18, 1930. 
Details of the deadlock over ratification of the London treaty. 


JAPAN 


GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES IN JAPAN; by Herbert M. Bratter; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1930. 

“Government subsidies have been a consistent feature of Japanese 
practice since the country emerged from the feudal system in the eighteen- 
sixties. Japan’s industrial history is singularly unlike that of other 
countries in that it is not marked by a policy of ‘laissez faire.’ ” 

JAPAN OF Topay, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; the Trans-Pacific (Ameri- 
can), Tokyo, September 11, 1930. 

Japan’s “Monroe Doctrine” AT THE WILLIAMSTOWN CONFERENCE; un- 
signed; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 
13, 1930. 

“The proposition that Japan maintain policies toward China com- 
parable with the Monroe Doctrine and Caribbean policies.” 

Korean SCANDALS; unsigned, the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, 
September 25, 1930. 

Some details on the case of Hidi Rikichi and Masuhara Kazuma, 
who were indicted on a charge of fraud in connection with the Korean 
scandal in which Yamanashi, Governor-General of Korea in 1927, is 
alleged to have been involved. 

Hamacucui’s Vicrory; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chronicle 
(British), Kobe, September 25, 1930. 

In the matter of the London Naval Treaty, the writer states that 
Premier ‘Hamaguchi “refused to be browbeaten, and the Privy Council 
exposed one limitation after another until it became clear that it was not 
what it seemed to be. For some years it has been trying to increase its 
importance by insisting upon its right to sit in judgment on new laws; but 
now it will hardly have the courage again to make any pretensions that 
it cannot sustain.” 

Nine Hunprep THOUSAND KorEAN REBELS OR COMMUNISTS ?—editorial ; 
the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 13, 1930. 


LABOR 


CHINA AND THE GENEVA LABOR CONFERENCE; unsigned; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, September 4, 1930. 

CoMMUNISM IN AMERICA—II: The Communist Party versus the Labor 
Movement; by J. B. S. Hardman; the New Republic, New York, Sep- 
tember 3, 1930. 

This is the second of a series of articles by Mr. Hardman. 
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EXPLOITATION OF CHINESE LAsor IN MANCHURIA; by Grace Fang; the 
China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 6, 1930. 
ForcepD LaBgour CoNVENTION oF 1930, THE; by Lord Lugard; the Jnter- 

national Review of Missions, London, October, 1930. 

In fourteen pages Lord Lugard of the British Colonial administra- 
tion and of the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Na- 
tions makes an analysis of the genesis of the convention regarding Forced 
Labor, its scope, points on which there were divergences of opinion, 
review of the Articles of the Convention, recommendations, etc. 

JAPANESE LaBour Movement, THE; unsigned; the Japan Weekly Chron- 
icle (British), Kobe, August 28, 1930. 

JAPANESE TRADE-UNION BILt (Document) ; by Dr. S. Washio; the Nation, 
New York, September 10, 1930. 

JupIcIAL INTERPRETATION OF CHINESE PERSONS AND LABORERS IN THE 

U. S. A.; by Henry P. Chiu; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
September 4, 1930. 

KvuomInTANG’s Lapour Poticy; by C. A. Pao; the Chinese Nation (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, August 27, 1930. 

Lasor LEGISLATION IN CHINA—ITS DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS; 
by Lowe Chuan-hua; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, August 28, 
1930. 

“Under the Nationalist Government the worker’s position has been 
greatly improved. . . .” 

LaBour IN JAPAN; by E. H. Anstice; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), 
Kobe, August 28, 1930. 

REVOLUTIONARY TRADE UNION MovEMENT OF CHINA ON THE UPTREND, 
THE; by P. B.; Eastern and Colonial (Communist Organ), Moscow, 
July-August, 1930. 


MANCHURIA 
CHINESE Micrations Into MANCHURIA; by Charles K. Moser; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., September 8, 1930. 

“Farmer and laborer movements follow crops—figures show the 
majority return home—effect of migrations, however, has been to greatly 
increase population.” 

EpIsopE IN AMERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS—I; by P. H. Clyde; the Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, August, 1930. 
The Manchurian freight rate controversy, 1914-1916. 
‘TRANSPORTATION IN MANcHuRIA; by C. A. Pao; the Chinese Nation (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, September 10, 1930. 

“The historical background of Russian and Japanese economic ex- 
ploitation in Manchuria is described in this article in connection with 
the recent steps taken by the Chinese Government authorities to counter- 
act the thoroughly organized system of economic penetration.” 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Economics UNDERLIES ALL PHILIPPINE ProBLeMS OF Topay; by Dwight 
F. Davis; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, August, 1930. 

“Until the problem of economic development is solved, all other 
problems are largely insolvable ; taxable wealth should be increased.” 
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FINANCIAL AID AND CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS; unsigned ; 
Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, August, 1930. 

HAWLEY-SMooT TARIFF AND PHILIPPINE TRADE, THE; unsigned; Com- 
merce and Industry Journal, Manila, August, 1930. 

TRAINING THE Fitipino YouTHS FoR PropuctiveE Pursuits; by C. A. 
Prosser; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, August, 1930. 


RELIGIONS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 


BACKGROUND TO THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN CHINA, A; 
by E. R. Hughes; the International Review of Missions, London, Octo- 
ber, 1930. 

Rev. Hughes, who has been lent to the Chinese Y. M. C. A. for 
literary work by the London Missionary Society, makes a frank and 
earnest study which he outlines as “An attempt to get into due perspec- 
tive the main features in the general spiritual situation with which 
Christian literature has to deal.” 

GENERAL WorKERS CONFERENCE OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN CHINA, 
Tue; by A. R. Kepler; the Chinese Recorder (Anglo-American), Shang- 
hai, September, 1930. 

MacGna CHARTA OF CHRISTIAN EpucaTion, THE; by Paschal M. D’Elia; 

the Chinese Recorder (Anglo-American), Shanghai, September, 1930. 

More ON THE CHRISTIAN CRISIS IN CHINA; by Vernon Nash; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, September 20, 1930. 

“Put Up or SHut Up” IN THE ForeIGN Missions; reprinted from the 
Christian Century for July 30; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, September 6, 1930. 

This article is based on a letter contributed by Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, 
Secretary of the General Mission Board in New York. 

READ] USTMENT OF CHRISTIAN EpuCATIONAL WorkK IN CHINA TopDay IN 
VIEW OF THE CHANGING SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITIONS; 
Timothy Tingfang Lew; the Chinese Recorder (Anglo-American) 
Shanghai, September, 1930, 

RELIGION FoR A Woritp Community, A; by John Herman Randall; World 
Unity, New York, September, 1930. 

SHOULD CHINA ‘TOLERATE Missionaries ?—Possible Contributions to a 
New China; by Maxwell S. Stewart; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), 
Shanghai, September 10, 1930. 


RUSSIA 


AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF RussIA; by Paul Scheffer; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, October, 1930. 

“Tf America decides upon recognition, it may hereafter be necessary 
in history to say that in-1931 she made her deliberate choice between 
bourgeois Europe and the Soviets.” 

ANGLO-SoviET TRADE AGREEMENT, THE; unsigned; Monthly Bulletin, 
U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for Western Trade, Moscow, May, 
1930. 

Apres LE XVI Conores pu Parti CoMMUNISTE DE L’U.R.S.S.; unsigned ; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, August 23, 1930. 

ARTICLE DE STALINE, UN: Nos Succes Nous Sont Montes A LA TETE 
(Document) ; unsigned; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, August 23, 1930. 
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Can Russia Pay ?—by Semion Rapoport; the Contemporary Review, London, 
September, 1930. 

The writer has “shown that the Soviet Government cannot pay and 
never will be able to pay its foreign obligations, except in a very small way, 
either as a trader or as a State debtor.” As to agriculture, “there is no 
hope at all that agriculture in Russia will ever again be able to constitute 
a considerable volume of export.” 

CoMMUNIST FacTIONS AND LEADERSHIP; by J. B. S. Hardman; the New 
Republic, New York, September 17, 1930. 

The final article in Mr. Hardman’s series, “Communism in America.” 

CoNDITIONS IN THE Soviet UNION; unsigned ; Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation, Geneva, August 18, 1930. 

Crop CONTRACTING IN THE SovieT UNION; by N. Stern; Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, New York, September 1, 1930. 

Doctor 1N SovieT Russia, THE; by Ralph A. Reynolds; the Nation, New 
York, September 24, 1930. 

“We must recognize the fact that socialized medicine under such a 
system as that of Soviet Russia is offering the public advantages of tre- 
mendous value. The best of these advantages can, I believe, be incor- 
porated into our own system without displacing it, and it is to our own 
advantage to see that some such drastic measures are taken. If we fail 
to do so, socialized medicine may very likely be forced upon us.” 

Five-YEAR PLAN OF THE U.S.S.R. IN OPERATION, THE; unsigned ; Bulletin 
of International News, London, August 28, 1930. 

This is the second article of a series and takes up the operation of 
the Five-Year plan in each industry separately. The figures of production 
output now available indicat: that the original estimates of what could 
be done by intensive effort were too conservative. 

HARBAROVSK AGREEMENT, THE; by K. S. Weigh; the Chinese Nation (Chi- 
nese), Shanghai, September 3, 1930. 

“The situation of the C. E. R. dispute is brought up to date in this 
final instalment of Dr. Weigh’s article. Although the terms of the pro- 
visional settlement made at Harbarovsk have not been completely di- 
vulged, there is sufficient reason to believe, as pointed out here that it is 
one of the stumbling blocks in the way of the present negotiations at 
Moscow.” 

Imports OF SOVIET PULPWoopD AND LUMBER; unsigned; Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, New York, September 1, 1930. 

LIQUIDATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN U.S.S.R.; unsigned; Economic Review 
of the Soviet Union, New York, September 1, 1930. 

Orpers PLACED FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY ToTALING $40,500,000; 
unsigned ; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New York, September 
1, 1930. 

Price oF “Moscow Gop,” Tue; by J. B. S. Hardman; the New Republic, 
New York, September 10, 1930. 

The third article in Mr. Hardman’s series, “Communism in 
America.” 

Rai_way SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF U.S.S.R. Citizens; by D. Poliakoff 
and B. Eltekoff; Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 8, 1930. 
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RAPPoRT PRESENTE PAR STALINE DevANT LE XVI Conores bu P. C. 
(Document) ; unsigned; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, August 23, 1930. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SINO-RuSSIAN RELATIONS (1924-1930); by 
K. S. Weigh; the Chinese Nation (Chinese), Shanghai, August 27, 1930. 

Russia’s Two Parties; by Victor Chernov; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
October, 1930. 

Stalin’s rigid suppression of right wing opposition within the Party 
is forcing outside development to follow the road of the People’s Revo- 
lutionary Soviet Party. At present this has no leadership or organiza- 
tion, but the writer believes it is organic and forecasts for the Soviet a 
revolutionary course “rich in cataclysms and perturbations.” 

Russian Business, Tus; by Louis Anderson Fenn; the Spectator, London, 
August 23, 1930. 

“Of all the cleavages in international politics, potentially the most 
dangerous is that which divides the Communist government of Russia 
from the rest of the world. It is dangerous because it is real and deep. 

“Russia today is a challenge to the West; and that not because she 
denies our gods, but because she tempts us to deny them ourselves in 
our relations with her. The ultimate political faith whereby men live 
in democratic countries is belief in the reasonableness of people.” 

SovieT DELEGATION AT INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF AGRICULTURAL 
Economists; unsigned; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, New 
York, September 1, 1930. 

SOVIETS AND ForEIGN CoNCESSIONS, THE; by N. Liubimov; Foreign 4 ffairs, 
New York, October, 1930. 

The writer takes up a number of important foreign concessions in 
the U.S.S.R., describing the conditions under which they operate and 
pointing out briefly the factors which have determined their success or 
failure. 

TABLEAUX DE LA Russig NouveEL_e; by Andre Pierre; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, August 23, 1930. 

Ten YEARS OF THE O1r INDUSTRY IN THE U.S.S.R.; unsigned; Economic 
Review of the Soviet Union, New York, September 1, 1930. 

U.S.S.R. In REconstRuCTION, Moscow, 1930. 

No. 4 of this beautifully illustrated monthly magazine contains 
thirty-two pages of the Dnieper Hydro-electric power scheme works 
which was begun in April, 1927. It is expected to be completed in 1932, 
and will form a new industrial center for the Soviet Union. It is an 
engineering project of gigantic scope, as the illustrations and figures show. 

The second article is on the Turkestan-Siberia Line, upon which con- 
struction was begun in 1927, and completed on May 1, 1930. “The 
T. S. L., whose construction is thus being so brilliantly accomplished, 
will be a powerful lever that will be used to uplift the entire economic 
structure not only of Turkestan Kazakstan and Siberia but also of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as a whole.” 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


CONFERENCE DATES 

Charles F. Loomis, Acting General Secretary, has notified the Chairman 
of the Pacific Council, Jerome D. Greene, and the Central Headquarters at 
Honolulu, of the conference dates agreed on in his consultations with the 
China Council of the Institute during September. These are: preliminary 
meetings of the Pacific Council, Research and Program Committees, October 
12 to 18, 1931; conference sessions, October 21 to November 4. The exact 
location of the conference in China is as yet undecided. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 

Sir James Allen, chairman of the New Zealand National Council of the 
Institute, has named Mr. H. C. Tennent, now resident in Honolulu and a 
member of the Advisory Committee to the Central Headquarters, as New 
Zealand’s representative on the International Finance Committee. ‘The Com- 
mittee is now complete with the exception of the member from Japan. ‘The 
committee now stands: Australia, Mr. Stanley Addison; Britain, Mr. H. A. 
Wyndham; China, Mr. Singloh Hsu; Canada, Mr. William M. Birks; New 
Zealand, Mr. H. C. Tennent; United States, Mr. E. C. Carter. 


Sir Robert BorDEN AND THE LEAGUE 
Recent news from Canada informs us of the naming of Sir Robert Borden 


as head of the Canadian delegation to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
This delegation is named by the Hon. R. B. Bennett, leader of the new Cana- 
dian government. Sir Robert has been the leader of the Canadian Institute 
of Pacific Relations since its inception, and was the Canadian member of the 
Pacific Council until the Kyoto Conference. 


A Letrer From Sir Ertc DRUMMOND 


On August 20 last Mr. Jerome D. Greene, Chairman of the Pacific 
Council, transmitted to Geneva by the hand of Prof. James T. Shotwell a 
letter to Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
accompanying the gift of a bound set of Institute publications for presentation 
to the Library of the League of Nations. In a letter of appreciation to Mr. 
Greene, Sir Eric says: 

Need I assure you how greatly I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Institute in placing at the disposal of the League this remarkably 
interesting collection? 

From reports submitted to me by representatives of the Secre- 
tariat whom you have been good enough to invite to the Conferences 
at the Institute, I have been able to form some idea of the important 
work which is being carried out by the Institute in an area in which 
international problems of the first magnitude call for solution. I 
have no doubt that the Institute is furthering, though as you say, on 
a different plane and through different methods, the same cause as 
the League of Nations itself. 
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